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‘* 7Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem.” 
—Horace, Book ii, Ode iii. 
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CALENDAR 


Fri., May 28.—Prof. Witts and Prof. Ross on duty. 
Tues., June 1.—Dr. Gow and Mr. Wilson on duty. 
Wed., ,, 2.—Surgery: Clinical Lecture by Mr. Roberts. 
Cricket Match v. Horlicks. Away. 
Tennis Match v. U.C.H. Away. 
Thurs.,,, 3.—Abernethian Society: Lecture by Prof. R. E. 
Kelly, C.B., F.R.C.S. 
Pri,, », 4.—Dr. Graham and Mr. Girling Ball on duty. 
Medicine: Clinical Lecture by Dr. Graham. 
Water Polo Match v. Guy’s Hospital. Home. 
Sat., ,,  5.—Cricket Match. Past v. Present. Home. 
Tennis Match: Past v. Present. 
Mon., ,, 7.—Special Subjects: Lecture by Mr. Burrows. 
Tues., ,, 8.—Dr. Evans and Mr. Roberts on duty. 
Water Polo Match v. St. Mary’s Hospital. Away. 
9.—Surgery: Clinical Lecture by Mr. Vick. 
», 11.—Dr. Chandler and Mr. Vick on duty. 
Medicine: Clinical Lecture by Dr. Evans. 
Sat., ,, 12.—Cricket Match v. Hampstead. Home. 
Tennis Match v. Melbury. Home. : 
», 14.—Special Subjects: Lecture by Mr. Bedford Russell. 
Tues., ,, 15.—Prof. Witts and Prof. Ross on duty. 


Wed... »; 
Fri., 


Wed., June 16.—Surgery : Clinical Lecture by Mr. Wilson. 
Cricket Match v. Richmond. Away. 
», 18.—Dr. Gow and Mr. Wilson on duty. 
Water Polo Match v. London Hospital. Away. 
Sat., ,, 19.—Cricket Match v. M.C.C. Home. 
Last day for receiving matter for the July 
issue of the Journal. 
Sun., ,, 20.—Cricket Match v. Middlesex Hospital. Away. 
Tennis Match v. St. Thomas’s Hospital. Away. 


Fri., 


Mon., ,, 21.—Specia! Subjects: Lecture by Mr. Higgs. 
Tues., ,, 22.—Dr. Graham and Mr. Girling Ball on duty. 
Wed., ,, 23.—Surgery: Clinical Lecture by Mr. Girling Ball. 
Pri., 5, 25.—Dr. Evans and Mr. Roberts on duty. 


Medicine: Clinical Lecture by Prof. Witts. 
Sat., ,, 26.—Cricket Match v. St. George’s Hospital. Away. 
Tennis Match v. Lancing Old Boys. 
Swimming Match v. Harrow School. Away. 
Mon., ,, 28. Special Subjects: Lecture by Mr. Scott. 
Cricket Match v. Finchley. Away. 
Tues., ,, 29.—Dr. Chandler and Mr. Vick on duty. 
Wed., ,, 30.—Cricket Match v. Worthing. Away. 


EDITORIAL 


THE 


T would be unthinkable in a Hospital whose 
I association with the Royal House has always 
been so happy and so close, whose Patron 
from the days of the eighth Henry has been the 
Monarch, and whose President his heir, were we to 
let so notable an occasion as the Coronation of His 
Majesty pass without adding to the tremendous 
flood of loyal good wishes our own fervent affirma- 
tion, 
At the recent Coronation Ball held at Charterhouse 


KING 


a loyal address from the students of this Hospital 
was, in fact, sent to His Majesty, and we can hardly 
do better than to repeat its wording here: 


‘To Your Most Gracious Majesties, King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth. 


‘* We, the Students of the Royal Hospital of St. 
Bartholomew, in the City of London, on the occasion 
of our Ball in celebration of your Coronation, beg 
your Majesties to accept this expression of our most 
loyal affection, with the hope that your reign may 
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be both long and happy, favoured by continued 
peace and prosperity, notable for the progress and 
welfare of your peoples, and, in particular, remark- 
able for the advancement of knowledge in medicine 
and its allied sciences. 

““We earnestly hope that amongst us there are 
many who will play no small part in the furtherance 
of these objects and in the service of Your Majesties 
in all parts of your Empire. 

** God Save the King ! ”’ 


Within the hour a telegram in reply was received 
from the Palace : 

“7.16 p.m. Buckingham Palace. 

‘*To the Students of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


““The King and Queen are much gratified to 
receive your message of congratulations on the 
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occasion of their Majesties’ Coronation. I am 
desired to express their warm thanks to all who 
joined in these good wishes. 

‘* Private Secretary.” 


As we write the news reaches us that H.R.H. the 
Duke of Gloucester has graciously expressed his 
pleasure and willingness to become President of the 
Hospital, and in July Her Majesty Queen Mary is to 
honour us with a visit for the purpose of opening the 
new King George V Building. 

So 1937 becomes a year in which the Hospital is 
bound even more closely to our Royal Family by 
those links of affection, loyalty and association which 
have proved so potent and so honourable a bondage 
in the past. 





CURRENT EVENTS 





CORONATION HONOURS 


Among the names appearing in the Coronation 
Honours list were those of two old Bart.’s men, and 
that of our Hospital Matron, Miss Helen Dey. 

Created Baron for political and public services was 
the Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S., 
while Major-General William Haywood Hamilton, 
C.L.E., C.B.E., D.S.O., F.R.C.S., is the recipient of the 
C.B. 

Miss Helen Dey, R.R.C., has been decorated Order 
of the British Empire. 

These three honours, especially that of Miss Dey, 
who is so close to us and who stands so high in our 
personal estimation, must be a source of great gratifi- 
cation to the Hospital. 


* * * 
DR. SPENCE 
Our heartiest congratulations are extended to Dr. 
Spence, who has recently been appointed Assistant 
Physician to Dr. Chandler. 
*% % % 


GUARD OF HONOUR 


We learn that a Guard of Honour of the O.T.C. 
(Medical Unit) will be mounted for Her Majesty Queen 
Mary on her arrival to open the new King George V 
Building on July 8th next. 


THE CORONATION BALL 


It is difficult to praise too highly the organization 
and work which went to make this dance the most 
successful ever given at Charterhouse Square. From 
the flood-lighted cloisters to the bacon and eggs, from 
the really excellent cabaret provided by our local 
talent to the vastly improved floor and the con- 
veniently situated bars, everything was skilfully 
prepared and smoothly managed. 

It would be exceedingly invidious to single out one 
name more than another from the Committee, who 
worked so indefatigably and under such difficult cir- 
cumstances to make the Ball the success it was, but 
some mention should certainly be made of Mr. D. C. S. 
Rendall, whose labours seemed not far short of those of 
Hercules. He, together with his colleagues, can rest 
assured that they have put Charterhouse permanently 
on the map. 

* x * 
B.M.A. MEETING 


The following Old Bart.’s men will speak or hold 
office at the One Hundred and Fifth Meeting of the 
British Medical Association at Belfast in July, 1937. 

Medicine.—Discussion on the Hemorrhagic States to 
be opened by Prof. L. J. Witts. Mechanism of Hemor- 
rhage and Hemostasis, Dr. R. G. MacFarlane. Dis- 
cussion on the Diagnosis and Treatment of Abscess of 
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the Lung to be opened by Mr. J. E. H. Roberts, followed 
by Dr. W. Burton Wood. Surgery.—Vice-President, 
Mr. R. M. Vick. Paper on the Use of the Gastroscope 
in Cases of Dyspepsia with Normal X-ray Findings : 
Mr. H. W. Rodgers. Obstetrics and Gynecology.—Vice- 
President: Dr. Wilfred Shaw. Pathology, Bacteriology 
and Immunology.—Discussion on Influenza to be opened 
by Dr. C. H. Andrewes. Pharmacology and Thera- 
peutics, including Anesthetics—Discussion on Indi- 
vidual Variations in Response to Drugs to be opened by 
Prof. A. J. Clark. Oto-Rhino-Laryngology.—Honorary 
Secretary: Mr. F. C. W. Capps. Tuberculosis.—Vice- 
President : Mr. J. E. H. Roberts. Medical Sociology. — 
Vice-President : Sir Francis E. Fremantle. Anatomy, 
Physiology and Biochemistry.—-Honorary Secretary and 
to read a paper on Recent Work in the Chemistry of 
Insulin: Prof. A. Wormall. Diseases of Children — 
President : Dr, H. Morley Fletcher. 


* * * 


DR. MACAULAY HINE 


Dr. Hine, who died at the end of last month, will be 
remembered at this Hospital for the invaluable work 
he did in collaboration with Dr. Mervyn Gordon upon 
cerebro-spinal fever. He demonstrated the presence of 
several strains of meningococci and found that they 
possessed their correspondingly specific sera. He also 
discovered the presence of ‘‘carriers’’ and helped 
devise both prophylactic and curative treatments. The 
results of the work of Dr. Gordon and Dr. Hine were 
published in the special reports of the Medical Research 
Council, of which Dr. Hine was Assistant Secretary, 
at various times between 1915 and 1920, and for his 
work he was decorated O.B.E. His death is not only 
a great loss to his numerous friends and colleagues, but 
also to medical science. 


* * * 


DECENNIAL CLUB MEETINGS 

The Fiftieth Annual Dinner of the Seventh Decennial 
Club will be held as usual on the first Wednesday in 
July (7th July) at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Circus, W. 1. 

This flourishing Club, founded in 1884, held its first 
dinner at the Albion Hotel, Aldersgate Street, on July 
4th that year, and with the exception of the four years 
of the war its members have dined together on each 
succeeding year. 

Every St. Bartholomew’s man who entered the 
Hospital between the years 1875 and 1885 inclusive, 
and subsequently qualified at whatever date, is eligible 
for membership of the Club. 
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All surviving members of the Sixth and previous 
Clubs are cordially invited to regard themselves as 
members of the Seventh. 

The Hon. Secretaries at the present time are Sir 
James Berry and Dr. Roland D. Brinton. 


* * * 


The Annual Dinner of the Eighth Decennial Club will 
be held at the Langham Hotel, Portland Place, on 
Wednesday, June 30th, at 7.30 for 7.45 (price 10s. 6d.). 
Dr. Morley Fletcher will take the Chair. All who 
joined the Hospital between 1885 and 1895 inclusive, 
and who subsequently qualified, are eligible to attend. 

The Honorary Secretaries are anxious to secure a 
good attendance for Coronation Year, and request 
members residing in London to invite their friends 
from the country. Cards will be sent to all those whose 
names are on the list. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Sir Charles Gordon-Watson, 82, Harley Street. 


* * * 


The Dinner of the Ninth Decennial Contemporary 
Club will take place at the Langham Hotel on Wednesday, 
July 7th, at 7.30. 

This Club includes those who entered at the Hospital 
between 1895 and 1905, or qualified between 1900 and 
IgIo. 

The Secretaries are Mr. R. C. Elmslie and Dr. C. M. 
Hinds Howell. 


* * * 


FINANCIAL GRANTS FOR MEDICAL 
STUDENTS 


Medical Students are immediately eligible, under 
certain qualifications, for financial grants from the 
John Land Charity administered by St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-West, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

The grants range from {10 to £50 a year for two 
years ‘‘for the provision of professional articles, 
technical books, tees for instruction, and travelling 
expenses for children (under 21 years of age) whose 
parents are either poor Freemen of the City of London, 
or who have lived in the City for not less than five 
years, irrespective of present residence ’’. 

One beneficiary recently won a Classical Scholarship 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and the John Land 
Trustees supplemented this by a bursary of {50 for 
two years. 

Forms of application may be obtained from Mr. B. G. 
Geer, St. Dunstan’s Vestry, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
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OBITUARY 
BISHOP PAGET 


T is with deep regret that we have to record the 
passing of Bishop Paget, Governor and Honorary 
Chaplain of the Hospital. All connected with the 

Hospital will have seen, from time to time, that well- 
known figure, with its slight stoop, passing through the 
Square and visiting in the Wards. And many patients 
will remember with gratitude his words of comfort and 
cheer. 

It was just about five years ago that Bishop Paget, 

in announcing his intention of living in Cloth Fair on 





his retirement from the Bishopric of Chester, was asked 
by the Hospital authorities to accept the posts of 
Governor and Honorary Chaplain of the Hospital. 
With what joy these posts were accepted will be seen 
from the following letter : 


‘“‘ Bishop's House, . 
“* Chester ; 
“3rd May, 1932. 
‘DEAR LORD STANMORE, 

“‘T write at once to thank you for a most delightful 
proposal, and to accept it very gratefully! Nothing 
could give me and all of us more pleasure than to have 
our name once more associated with the great Hospital, 
and we are indeed happy in having the home of our 
retirement so close to it. 

“‘T need hardly say how glad I and Mrs. Paget will 
be if we can serve the Hospital in any way ! 

‘‘T remain, Dear Lord Stanmore, 
‘“‘ Yours very truly, 
(Signed) ‘‘ H. L. CHESTER.” 


But if it was a happiness to Bishop Paget to spend 
the evening of his life in such close proximity to the 
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Hospital he loved so dearly, it certainly was a happiness 
and privilege to the Hospital to have him so near at 
hand. Those who were fortunate enough to be brought 
into close contact with him will never forget his humility, 
his charity, and, perhaps above all, his spontaneous 
gaiety. The Hospital was deeply indebted to him for 
the wisdom of his counsel, frequently sought and 
ungrudgingly given. 

Truly he was a great son of a great father. 

But of his long association with the Hospital let Mrs. 
Paget speak : 

‘““Luke Paget’s association with the Hospital was 
fourfold—as the son of one of its famous surgeons, as 
a visitor, as a chaplain and as a patient. By tradition 
first when, as a child, he was allowed to follow his father 
round the wards, turning now and again a little faint 
at unusual sights and so seeking a refuge in the Sister’s 
room. In pastoral work next when, as Vicar of St. 
Pancras, he had many opportunities of visiting 
parishioner patients in the wards, though, owing to the 
proximity of other hospitals near his church, he served, 
first, University College Hospital and, afterwards, the 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital, as Chaplain. 
Even so, it was the love and training of a ‘Son of 
Bart.’s’ that made hospital work congenial to him. 
He was at home in the wards and he loved doctors and 
medicine and skilled nursing. It was, perhaps, natural, 
therefore, that he was asked to take part in the 800th 
anniversary of the Hospital, and he never ceased speak- 
ing of the beauty and dignity of the Commemoration. 
Later, when, by what seemed coincidence, his son 
rescued the last old house in Cloth Fair from demolition, 
and the time had come for his own resignation from 
active work, what could have been more delightful as a 
home than the rooms over the last cloth warehouse in 
the same ancient street? He wrote of this in City 
Chimes, and of the rare sense of neighbourhood that 
the place affords (Paget was himself the almost perfect 
neighbour) ; of the beauty and history of his surround- 
ings ; of the busy work in the Market and the unfailing 
courtesy of his friends, the Market men. This move 
brought him again into closest touch with the Hospital. 
He was immensely proud of being made a Governor and 
Honorary Chaplain. Both were real honours, precious 
in his sight. And he greatly valued occasional Hospital 
visiting, and, above all, his weekly Celebration in the 
Hospital Church, which he loved. 

“Last, but not least, he loved Bart.’s as a patient— 
it was, in some ways, the greatest pride of all. The 
Matron herself fetched him one night when he was 
taken ill (and he could never forget that) and he was 
nursed in Rahere, the Founder’s Ward, with all the 
skill that medicine and nursing offers so generously. 
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His mind constantly reverted to Night Prayers in the 
Ward as one of the beautiful experiences of his life. 
His characteristic ‘Thank you much indeed’ was 
never so whole-hearted as during those thirteen days 
of his stay. The whole ministry was, to him, sacra- 
mental. But, in conclusion, let Luke Paget speak 
himself about the Hospital—words from his article in 
City Chimes : 

‘“““T am sure, if you ask politely, you will be allowed 
to enter through the Gateway of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital and stand quietly in the Hospital Square 
There are, of course, the newer parts of the Hospital, 
marvellous in modern efficiency, but that stone quad- 
rangle of Gibbs, with the fountain in the middle, is 
unlike any other place on earth. It is always beautiful, 
but it is never more beautiful than when, on a fine day, 
ever so many of the patients are moved out of the Wards, 
and look so happy in their beds in the open air. 

“““ Founded more than 800 years ago, it is doing 
to-day, only better than ever, the blessed work its 
Founder had in mind. Many of our great institutions 
need explanation; some need apology. You have to 
say on their behalf that they are doing something not 
too unlike that for which they were intended. And it is 
not always easy to prove it. But there is no difficulty 
here. This is essentially what the Founder set his 
heart on, and prayed for and made provision for. But 
he never could have dreamed that it would be done like 
this. I should like to introduce him to the Medical 
Staff, and to let him go round the Wards with them, 
and have a little talk with some of the patients ; and 
then, for it must bea Visiting Day, to stand for a moment 
in the Gateway and preach a little sermon to the crowd, 
waiting to come in with their flowers and with their 
gifts of fruit; about the beds, love, and human love, 
and the Divine Wisdom manifest in the healing art ; 
and just tell them how glad he is to have founded St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital ’.”’ 

““ May he rest in Peace.” 


To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal’. 


S1r,—The death of Bishop Luke Paget will be deeply 
regretted by a large circle of friends, and especially so 
by those now working at our Hospital, where of late he 
has been such an active, frequent and welcome a visitor. 
He was not born in St. Bartholomew’s, as was his 
brother Francis, Bishop of Oxford, who himself told 
a great crowd at an Old Students’ Dinner in the early 
‘eighties at which his father, Sir James, was in the chair, 
and had just proposed the Visitors, to which toast the 
(then) Dean of Christ Church replied (both most 
telling speakers), that he was no visitor, as he had 
been born in the Warden’s House when Mr. James 
Paget had filled that post. Some months back, after 
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a Court of Governors in the Great Hall, I had a long 
talk with Bishop Luke, and told him, inter alia (I should 
like to record the fact in print), that I had had the honour 
to help Sir James at the last operation he ever did ; 
that was in the year 1877. At the time I was a dresser 
for Tom Smith (later Sir Thomas Smith, Bart. ; he was 
not really at all like his portrait in the Great Hall, 
any more than was Sir William Savory—both poor ; 
Sir James Paget—Millais at his best—is excellent. I 
saw it again, with great pleasure, hanging in the English 
Art Collection loaned to Rome in 1910 or 1911—a most 
speaking likeness), and he took me one midday to 
Harewood Place, Hanover Square, W., and we drove 
in Sir James’s carriage to somewhere in the Bloomsbury 
district, and there he cut for stone some elderly man, in 
a back bedroom, where we found a nurse, and things 
in order up to the lights of those days, and several 
generations before. On our way Sir James with his 
fingers ate his hot luncheon (a partridge) from a silver 
dish, throwing the bits out of the window. I suppose 
he washed his hands before, as well as after, the 
operation. Later, when, in 1878-9, I was H.S. to 
Mr. George Callender, F.R.S. (four of us in those 
days for a whole year—Bruce-Clark was one of us), I 
several times met Sir James, who later sent me patients. 
In the early years I practised at Hastings, and he gave 
me an excellent testimonial, which helped greatly when 
I was, with flying colours (thanks chiefly to my father’s 
merits), elected to the Staff of what is now the Royal 
East Sussex Hospital. I later received great active 
support from the Bart.’s Staff ; and I hold their memories 
in highest regard and warmest remembrance and 
esteem. 
C. B. GABB. 
Royal Societies’ Club, S.W.1; 
April 29th, 1937. 


DR. DODSON 


By the death of Dr. George Everard Dodson on 
May 9th at Kerman, in Persia (Iran), St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital has lost a devoted and distinguished alumnus. 
The cause of death was typhus fever, contracted during 
his duties as medical officer in charge of the Church 
Missionary Society’s Hospital in that city. 

Dr. Dodson was born in 1872 at Higher Crumpsall, 
Manchester. He was educated at Giggleswick Grammar 
School, and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where he 
obtained his M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. diplomas in 1897. 
Subsequently, in 1913, he took his diploma in Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene at Cambridge. He was Extern 
Midwifery Assistant at Bart.’s, and Assistant in the 
Orthopedic Department of the Hospital in 1897. He 
gained in both these departments experience which he 
turned to the highest use in after years in social and 
missionary service for Iran. During the war he held 
a commission as Temporary Captain in the R.A.M.C., 
being appointed as Surgeon-Specialist to the Colaba 
War Hospital, Bombay. 
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Dr. Dodson married a trained nurse, Miss Emmie 
Lucy Wells, on April 21st, 1902, and he was accepted 
by the Church Missionary Society for service in Iran 
in July, 1903, sailing for that country with Mrs. Dodson 
in the following September. 

During his thirty-four years of service under the 
C.M.S., Dr. Dodson did a work for Iran which will 
never be forgotten. He was a gifted surgeon, and laid 
the foundations of a social service and welfare work in 
Iran, specially in the city of Kerman, which has been 
of inestimable value to that country. 

Dodson was a man of most retiring disposition, 
humble almost to self-effacement, but capable of 
supreme self-sacrifice in the interests of the sick and 
suffering. Outstanding features of his professional 
work were (I) his orthopedic surgery amongst the 
crippled carpet-weavers in the city of Kerman. These 
children used to work under most unhygienic conditions, 
underfed and unsuitably fed, sitting at the loom for 
incredibly long hours from the tender age of five or 
six onwards. Little wonder that they suffered from a 
late form of rickets, and their limbs became fantasti- 
cally deformed. By his orthopedic skill Dodson 
straightened the most impossible femora and tibiz. 
He had the magic touch of a Sir Robert Jones. (2) 
The same little cripples, when they grew up to be 
mothers, suffered from extreme generally contracted 
pelves, and would have been doomed to death but for 
Dodson’s skilful obstetrical intervention. He was the 
pioneer in Iran of Czsarian section, performing many 
scores of these operations in a land where at that time 
such operations were unknown, and giving back to the 
mothers health and strength, and living bonny children. 
(3) Most important of all was the preventive and welfare 
work which he initiated, and which led to legislative 
reforms which revolutionized the working conditions in 
the carpet industry, flung down the gauntlet against 
child marriage, and made his hospital known throughout 
the length and breadth of Southern Persia. 

As a missionary he was honoured and beloved by all 
he came in contact with. To his patients, his colleagues, 
and the many Persian friends who loved him his loss 
seems irreparable. He died—as he would have wished— 
among the people whom he had served and for whom 
he has given his life. J. Howarp Cook. 





The winner of the Cross-Word Competition for May 
is Mr. R. G. Birch, who receives a copy of Round the 
Fountain. As the entries for the competitions are not 
great, it has been decided to discontinue them for the 
present. 
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VIEW DAY CEREMONIES 


[ re the auspicious shadow of the Coronation 
and while so many distinguished Empire 
visitors crowded the city, it was felt St. Bar- 

tholomew’s Hospital View Day should be given a 

somewhat greater significance this year than has been 

usual in the past. 

It was with this end in view that the Coronation Viewing 
Committee organized a representative procession (both 
of the Hospital and of various Empire delegates who 
were available at the time) from the Hospital to the 
Priory Church, where an address was delivered by Lord 
Horder, and subsequently back to the Great Hall, where 
the Lord Mayor of London was present to open an 
exhibition of Hospital antiquities and records. 

Among those who took part in the procession were 
the Rt. Hon. the Lord Horder, Sir D’Arcy Power, Sir 
Robert Armstrong-Jones, Sir William Willcox, Lt.-Col. 
Sir Hassan Suhrawady (of the Indian Contingent), the 
Hon. George Williams, Mr. McAdam Eccles, Dr. George 
Graham, Dr. Lewis Glover, the Mayor of Hampstead, 
Dr. C. F. Hadfield, Prof. F. L. Hopwood, Dr. Cullinan, 
Col. Frank Gunasakeva (of Ceylon), Major N. W. M’D. 
Weir (Commanding Officer of the New Zealand Contin- 
gent), Major L. G. Pearson, Mr. W. Llewellyn Wall (of 
the Leeward Islands), Mr. Austen-Leigh, the Rev. Canon 
Sidney Savage (Rector of St. Bartholomew’s-the-Great), 
Major Woodhouse, the Misses Grace Wilson and A. C. 
Dowsley (Matron-in-Chief and Principal Matron respec- 
tively of the Australian Nurses’ Contingent), the Editor 
of the Journal, the Rector’s Warden, Mrs. M. Mary 
Burne, the Rev. E. Graham-Harrison, and the Rev. 
E. F. Donne. 


* * * 


At the Church. 


May 5th was a hot and sunny day, so that the contrast 
offered by the coolness of the Church was all the 
more delightful after the glare and heat of the streets 
outside. It is a church more haunted and more séill, 
perhaps, than any other in London, and upon this 
afternoon, when the profound shadows which lie upon its 
ambulatory, cast down by the great Norman boles, 
were lit by the flame of altar candles and by the scarlet 
and the gold of academic robes, it seemed more beautiful 
to one memory at least than it has ever been before. 

The service was short, the lesson read from the 
Apocrypha, and the voices of the choir lingered among 
the arches like a reminiscent echo of some medieval 
plain-song, heard in this place half a millennium ago, and 
wakened now from the forgetful ledges and the high 
arcades. 
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Then the: Rector walked to the east of the Church 
and Lord Horder stood at the lectern and began to 
speak of those half-remembered days, and of other sunny 
afternoons, eight hundred years ago. 


Lord Horder’s Address. 
He said: ‘‘ Rather more than 800 years ago the place 
where we are now assembled was a part of the City 
playground, and it lay by the side of the pleasant Fleet 
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blend the Saxons with their Norman conquerors—was 
drowned as he crossed the Channel from France to 
England. The Court was scattered. Many men and 
women took the vow and amongst these was the young 
Rahere. Whilst returning from a pilgrimage to Rome 
he dreamed a dream, and in it St. Bartholomew appeared 
to him, and ordered him to build a church in ‘ Smooth- 
Field’, or Smithfield, near London, and close by the 
church, a hospital. 





Left to right: Lorp Horper, Lt.-CoL. Str Hassan SuHRAWADY, Mr. McApam ECcCLEs, 
Str D’Arcy Power, SiR ROBERT ARMSTRONG-JONES. 


river. A boy who was later to be known throughout 
the world as Thomas a Becket trundled his hoop no 
doubt on this very site; the young men on Saturday 
afternoon played football; the old men applauded and 
cheered the riders of the short races which were then 
so frequent. At Westminster King Henry I was the 
head of a court which was so magnificent, and so cultured, 
as to be easily the first in Europe. 

** Among the King’s courtiers was a tall, good-looking, 
witty young man, by name Rahere. He wrote letters 
for the nobles, set songs to music for their ladies, and 
came under the personal notice of the Monarch. 

“Then, one day, a sudden change came over every- 
thing. The heir to the throne, on whom all eyes were 
fixed—for it was thought and hoped that he would 


“Church and Hospital still remain, the one shorn of 
its first glory, the other still ‘ tending the sick until they 
recover and women until they are delivered’, as Rahere 
had ordained at the beginning. 

‘“‘ Look around you and try to recall what these walls 
have seen. Rahere’s own tomb is here ; his bones still 
remain where they were placed, covered and protected 
under the effigy raised later by pious hands who still 
loved his memory. 

“Try to realize that bright summer day when 
Archbishop Boniface, clad in mail armour beneath his 
vestments, rushed into the very choir where you are 
now sitting, and felled the Prior with a single blow of 
his fist, the Canons sitting in their stalls. A great 
confusion arose. The citizens rushed through the gate 
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by which you so recently entered and chased the Arch- 
bishop past the Hospital, through Giltspur Street, and 
down the Old Bailey until he took boat at Blackfriars 
and was glad to escape with his life to Lambeth. 

‘“‘ Think, too, of those magnificent jousts which took 
place immediately in front of the doors of this Priory 
church, when each lady led a knight on horseback to 
fight for her. The Herald proclaimed at the end of the 
encounter—such an one has jousted well and another 
has jousted better, but the prize goes to a third, and in 
the name of the victor he proclaimed him and his lady. 

“Then turn your eyes in another direction as you 
pass out of the gates and look at the memorial to those 
who suffered for their faith. To Master Roger, the meek 
pastor of St. Sepulchre’s, whose wife was not allowed by 
the surly sheriff to speak to her husband on his way to 
the place of burning. To John Leafe, the little appren- 
tice to Humphry Gamly, the tallow chandler, and our 
neighbour in the parish of Christchurch. Surely as you 
pass the memorial to these men you will bear in mind 
their courage and devotion. 

“Of the Hospital, as in duty bound, and from sheer 
affection, I could say much. But it must suffice to-day 
if I remind you that for four hundred years it was 
affiliated to, but not controlled by, the Priory. The 
patients, about one hundred in number, were treated 
by eight brethren and four sisters ; it soon attained so 
high a degree of merit that the citizens of London 
showered upon it gifts of lands, houses and money. 
The sisters, selected by Rahere—our Founder—were 
young, good looking, musical and had served at court 
Later they were often the unmarried daughters of 
worthy citizen families. 

“In 1539, when King Henry VIII took away the 
revenues of both the Church and the Hospital, the old 
order suddenly ceased. The Church and the buildings 
were sold to one who later became the Lord Chancellor. 
The lead on the roof was stripped off and the Church 
was allowed to go into partial ruin, whilst the lady 
chapel was converted into a dwelling-house. This 
glorious choir alone remained as the parish church. 

‘““The Hospital became desolate and but for a few 
beds it remained empty. But the need of a hospital 
was soon found to be urgent, and the institution was 
reorganized by the citizens of London. A new order 
began, adapted to suit new surroundings. But following 
the English custom, the old traditions remained. Much 
greater changes have taken place in connection with the 
Hospital than with the Church. 

“‘ Look around and you will see that the choir remains 
to testify to the magnificence of the original Norman 
architecture. The lady chapel, though it has been 
reconstructed, is also reminiscent of the past. 
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“But of the original Hospital nothing now remains 
except the tower and one wall of the chapel of ‘‘ The 
Holy Rood’, now better known as the Church of St. 
Bartholomew-the-Less. Everything else has passed 
away. The ever-increasing needs of modern medicine 
have demanded more and more changes. Yet with all 
the lapse of time the spirit of Rahere is still with us, and 
his two foundations continue to carry out the duties 
which he imposed upon them. 

‘““The Hospital is still the handmaid of the Church, 
but remains independent as Rahere designed that it 
should. To-day you will ‘ view’ the twin foundation, 
and find them even more closely allied in friendly 
co-operation than they have ever been. Long may they 
so remain.”’* 


In the Great Hall. 


At the conclusion of this address and of the service 
the procession repaired to the Great Hall, where under 
the Chairmanship of Lord Stanmore, the Lord Mayor of 
London, Sir George Broadbridge, opened the Exhibition. 
Mr. McAdam Eccles replied upon behalf of the Coronation 
“‘ Viewing ’’ Committee. 

Among the many treasures on view, perhaps the most 
precious was the deed of Rahere, dated 1137, by which 
he granted to Hagro, his successor as master of the 
Hospital, the Church of St. Sepulchre. The original 
seals are still intact. Also to be seen was the first 
official Hospital seal with its figure of John the Baptist. 

Among the many other manuscripts could be read 
the following reference to an older Coronation : 

“In the year 1413, on the ninth day of April, which 
was Passion Sunday, and a very rainy day, was the 
Coronation of King Henry V at Westminster. I, 
Brother John Cok, was present and saw the ceremony. 
This King waged many marvellous wars and brought a 
great part of France under his sway. He died in 
France in the roth year of his reign and was buried at 
Westminster with great honour.” 

Among entries in the ledger of the Hospital recording 
receipts and expenditure under the date of 1548 are the 
following : ‘‘ Paide to the Matron and Sisters for their 
wake goose, 2 shillings; paide for wax and paper and 
pack thread, 12 pence; paide to the Hospitaler for 
an olde mattress the under cook doth lye upon, 3 shillings 
4 pence.”’ Old flagons, alms dishes, and patens which 
belonged to the parishioners of St. Bartholomew-the- 
Less ; fourteenth and sixteenth and seventeenth century 
articles found in the old City ditch; renter’s pistols, 

* {Lord Horder wishes to acknowledge his great indebtedness to 


Sir D’Arcy Power for much of the substance upon which this address 
is based.] 
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formerly carried by the renter on his rent-collecting 
journeys as a protection against footpads; and the 
renter’s mug in which tenants of the Hospital were given 
refreshment when they called to pay their rents are 
among the many exhibits. 


* * * 


The ceremonies concluded with the traditional 
“Viewing ”’ by the Treasurer and Almoners. 

A tour of the exhibits was conducted by Mr. McAdam 
Eccles, who afterwards gave a talk on the Hogarth 
murals to a large and appreciative audience. This 
talk, together with a tour of the Hospital, was repeated 
daily during the following week. 








“WHAT I ALWAYS SAY /S”*. 


28. 


There are some men, especially old men, who can 
never learn anything. They’ve tied their tie in the 
same way all their lives and they can’t learn any other. 


20. 


Never operate on a woman when she’s menstruating. 
It doesn’t make -any difference to her, but the Women 
of England think that it does. 


30. 
I never wear a mask because I don’t know anything 
you can breathe through that you can’t spit through. 


31. 


The chief duty of the assistant is to keep the 
surgeon clean. 


32. 


The perfect assistant should possess a prehensile tail. 


33: 


If I want to drain a wound I don’t use gauze. 
What I always say is—if you want to put a cork in, 
put a cork in, but if you want to put a drain in, use a 
tube. 

34- 


Only the good workman appreciates good tools. 


* Mr. R. Cozens Bailey’s Aphorisms, continued from St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital Journal, vol. xliv, p. 147, 1937. 
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35: 


In the suture operation for undescended testicle 
you sew the testicle to the bottom of the scrotum. 
When you begin the testicle is in the inguinal canal; 
when you've finished, both the testicle and the scrotum 
are in the inguinal canal. 


36. 


The success of the scrotal operation for varicocele 
depends upon the assistant. 


37: 
If you’ve cut the vas it’s no use trying to pretend 
you haven’t—whatever you do it will always pop up 
and look at you. 


3. 


The fate of the general surgeon has been sealed 
by the cystoscope. 


39- 
Once a stricture, always a stricture. 


40. 
Dilate if you can; if you can’t, cut. 


4I. 
Don’t wait for fluctuation before opening an 


ischiorectal abscess ; if vou do it’ll have burst into the 
bowel. 


42. 
If you get bleeding after a tonsillectomy the first 
thing to do is what’s usually done last—leave it alone. 


43. 
I don’t mind what you sfart your adenoids with, 
but the best thing to finish them with is your finger. 


44. 

When you're operating on a superficial tuberculous 
abscess in the neck, you must look for the hole in 
the deep fascia. There’s a special Hell waiting for the 
man who doesn’t. 


45. 

If you have a case of hopeless paraplegia ‘due to 
spinal caries, surgery won't do any good. It’s like golf 
—if you are in a bunker and your opponent is two inches 
from the pin, it’s time for you to pick up your ball and 
go to the next tee. 


(To be continued.) 
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IN THE BEGINNING 


T X ~ take great pleasure in publishing here a brief 
reminiscence from Major W. Guyon Richards, 

who is a co-founder of this journal and who 

played a dominant part in starting the Amalgamated 


Clubs, which later gave birth to the Students’ Union as 
we know it to-day. He writes: 


“‘T qualified in 1893 and ran the Amalgamated Clubs 
for a year previously, so that brings us to 1892 as the 
date of the amalgamation of the Sports Clubs. The 
JOURNAL was started directly after the Clubs were 
formed. Borcherds, of Caius, a rowing man who, I 
think, got his trial eight cap, and myself had been 
active in getting the clubs to amalgamate. I had 
previously been secretary of the Athletic Club and had 
suffered much from the extraordinary system in vogue 
at the time. All the clubs were run on voluntary 
subscriptions ; half-crowns were collected from students, 
and larger donations were made by certain members of 
the staff. 

“‘ Borcherds was keen to get the Boat Club put on its 
feet, and together we agitated against much opposition. 
Through the support of Mr. Anthony Bowlby and Dr. 
T. W. Shore, the Warden of the School agreed to collect 
fees for sports clubs with school fees at entrance. At 
first this was voluntary, but if the fee was not paid the 
student could make no use of any club. Borcherds 
was assistant secretary of the Amalgamated Clubs. 
Soon after we had effected the amalgamation he said 
we ought to have a journal. I forget the exact steps 
taken, but certainly we obtained the consent of the 
school authorities and the financial support of the 
Amalgamated Clubs. Borcherds co-opted me as _ his 
assistant editor, but as far as I can remember my duties 
were mainly touting for advertisements. I dealt also 
with accounts as secretary of the Amalgamated Clubs. 
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‘After all these years my memory may be at fault, 
but I cannot remember there being any journal com- 
mittee apart from the Amalgamated Clubs Committee. 
Usually Dr. Shore and Mr. Anthony Bowlby, as he then 
was, were present at these meetings. The journal was 
a students’ affair, as it should be. A_ hospital 
journal should not attempt to be a copy of the 
B.M.J., but as far as possible a picture of hospital 
life, and a means of contact between past and 
present. Bart.’s men are spread all over the world 
and should be pressed to send in their experiences. 
When an old man like myself picks up the Journal 
he wants to know what the present generation are 
doing, and thinking not only about medicine and 
surgery, but life in general. The last number has 
some of these features. There are plenty of journals 
for experts ; the Hospital Journal is the place for 
youth to express itself in. Occasionally reminiscence 
from the aged might interest present-day students. 

In my day the ante-room to the one operating 
theatre still contained a blood-stained frock-coat which 
had been used as an operating gown not so very long 
before. The older surgeons talked of laudable pus, and 
a good many operations were performed in a mixture of 
steam and carbolic. It was a time of transition, and 
the man who worked quickest got the best results. 


W. Guyon RICHARDS. 








SEQUESTRA 
By the Probe 
(In view of the unanimity of disapproving correspon- 
dence (see Correspondence columns) and on the advice of 
our Censors it has been somewhat reluctantly decided to 
suspend this column. The Candid Camera will continue 
(we earnestly hope) its nefarious work.] 


Our Candid Camera 
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UNDERSTANDING DREAMS 
TO-DAY 


(Continued from p. 150.) 


Sex and the Subconscious Censor. 

But let us return to the subconscious mind. It is 
natural that Freud should have laid stress upon the 
subconscious mind because he was working on neuroses, 
which are greatly the result of repressions in the sub- 
conscious. By discovering these elements in the dream 
he considerably simplified the psycho-analysis of his 
patients, and nowadays the neurotics have serious 
attention paid to their dreams. Analysis of dreams and 
the overcoming of the distortions, which generally mask 
their true meanings, shows everyone to be full of uncon- 
scious desires, desires which, according to our social 
conventions, are immoral. Plato rightly said that the 
good are those who content themselves with dreaming 
of what the wicked actually do. 

A very large part of our repressed desires have to do 
with sexual matters, and that is how the sexual element 
has come so greatly to the fore in modern dream inter- 
pretation. Many people jib at this, exclaiming that 
their dreams have a very low sexual content, or none at 
all. This, says Freud, isa mistake. The sexual content 
is high, but it is not recognized. It is disguised by the 
work of a certain factor, a factor he names the Dream 
Censor, which presents the sexual ideas by apparently 
innocuous symbolism. In this way the dream is both 
more moral and more immoral than the waking thoughts. 
More immoral because our repressed desires are allowed 
to come forward, and more moral because they are not 
expressed directly, but masked. 

The dream censor acts in several ways. It may 
suppress certain obvious parts of a train of thoughts, 
leaving only the less significant ones. A crude example 
will be enough. A man with strong ideas of fidelity to 
his wife may be markedly attracted by a woman who, 
let us say, is a sales-girl at a tobacconist’s. The censor 
will not allow her to feature directly in the dream, but 
disguises the idea of her as, perhaps, a box of matches 
or a packet of cigarettes. This, of course, appears 
laughable, but is in reality very earnest. 

Displacement has worked, transferring the accent 
from the more important element to one less important 
or more remote, even replacing that element by some- 
thing else directly connected with it. 

This tobacconist girl-into-matchbox dream shows in 
it another feature of the dream censor, the feature of 
symbolism. Various elements are represented in dreams 
by constantly recurring symbols. For instance the 
vision of emperors, kings, queens, represents one’s 
parents; one’s children are shown by little animals or 
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vermin. Death is disguised as travelling or setting 
out on a journey. In sexual matters the number of 
symbols is so large as to be quite disproportionate to the 
subject, at least as far as waking life is concerned. The 
female element here is often shown by enclosed spaces, 
a walled garden, a room or a box. Thus it is quite 
understandable that the tobacconist girl should have as 
symbol not only something connected with her occupa- 
tion, but also that it should take the form of a box—one 
of the stock symbols for women. 

The symbolism by the way is not confined to dreams ; 
it appears in proverbs, colloquialisms, pictures, poetry, 
and so on at all times and in all places. It is, for instance 
common to refer to death as “‘ the undiscovered country 
from which no traveller returns’’ 
symbolizes the human body. A man’s body is shown 
by a smooth-walled house ; a woman’s body features in 
dreams as a house with ledges or balconies. Freud 
quotes in connection with this the German expression 
for a woman with a very prominent figure: ‘‘ Die hat 
viel Holz vor dem Hause.”’ In French there is for the 
same thing a very similar expression : ‘‘ Elle a du monde 
au balcon.” 


Again, a house 


The Hidden Building-up of Dreams. 

Now a dream is not a haphazard thing, but has a hard 
machinery behind it. We must distinguish between 
the dream we remember (manifest dream content) on 
the one hand and the various elements hidden or 
disguised which have gone to make it (latent dream 
content) on the other. That is, the dream as dreamt is 
to be distinguished from its true meaning. The building 
up which has converted the isolated elements into the 
dream we remember Freud has called the Dream-work. 
Of this dream-work we have already seen two features. 
The first is displacement, the shifting of stress to the less 
important feature, and replacing one thing by another 
associated with it (as in the case of the matchbox). The 
second is the process which disguises ideas by symbols. 
There are several other processes of dream-work. 

Condensation is one of them. Invariably the contents 
of our dreams are far less rich than the various ideas 
which have given rise to that dream. The dream-work 
has condensed the various ideas together, by omitting 
certain features so that only fragments appear, and also 
by running together certain elements by means of parts 
which they possess in common. 
quoted by Freud himself. 


Here is one example 


An Example of the Work of Condensation. 
Dream: The patient remembers that she has two 
June bugs in a box which she must set at liberty, for 
otherwise they will suffocate. She opens the box and 
the bugs are quite exhausted. One of them flies out of 
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the window, but the other is crushed on the casement 
while she is shutting the window, as someone, rather to 
her disgust, requests her to do. 


Factors Involved. 


1. The previous evening her daughter showed her a 
moth drowning in a glass of water. She felt sorry for it 
but did nothing. 

2. Years before she was worried by the cruel way her 
daughter tore the wings of butterflies, pinned them, 
killed them with arsenic, and ill-treated captive moths 
and beetles. 

3. The little girl had once been horribly cruel, crushing 
some June bugs which were pestering them. At the 
same season she had seen a person tear off the wings 
of these bugs and eat them. 

4. She had been married in June and her birthday 
was in June. 

5. She had been re-reading old letters, including one 
from an aristocratic admirer who still occupied her 
thoughts. 

6. The recounting of the dream brought back into her 
mind an anecdote contrasting the behaviour of a rough 
uneducated peasant and an alleged aristocrat. The 
latter had seduced a beautiful but foolish girl, who had 
in turn been contrasted with a plain but intelligent one. 

The moral that it was impossible to tell character 
from looks made her think of herself: ‘‘ Who could tell 
from her looks that she was tormented by sensual 
desires.”’ 

7. She had been worrying over her husband (who was 
absent at the time of the dream), and especially over his 
increasing senility and her sexual desires concerning 
him. 

8. She thought of various rejuvenating or aphro- 
disiacal mixtures made of either arsenic or crushed bugs. 

g. She was suffering from exhaustion at the time of 
her dream. 

10. She frequently quarrelled with her husband over 
the window, which he wanted shut, while she preferred 
fresh air during her sleep. 

Thus all these diverse elements—cruelty to animals in 
the past ; the previous evening’s moth ; her exhaustion ; 
the aristocratic admirer; her marriage (a none too 
happy one); the window quarrels with her husband, 
the declining virility of her husband, aphrodisiacs 
(arsenic and so on), and her own sensual feelings were 
woven together in this one apparently simple dream. 

Plastic word representation is another process of the 
dream-work. Abstract ideas or thoughts are trans- 
formed into visual images. Freud gives as example 
the translating of a newspaper’s leading article into 
pictures. Nouns of things, ordinary objects would be 


easy—their pictures would be given without difficulty. 
Abstract things and thoughts would have to be retrans- 
formed into their original pictorial meanings. For 
instance the word possessing could be shown by its 
original roots (potis-sedeo = I sit upon), by the picture 
of sitting on the thing possessed. Certain conjunctions 
which represent intricate thought relations (because, 
but, why, therefore, etc.) have no pictorial equivalents 
and would have to disappear. This might be the cause 
of the lack of continuity in dreams. Two examples of 
plastic word representation will do. These examples 
seem so extraordinary and so far-fetched that their 
descriptions quite often defeat their own ends, and 
instead of convincing students make them scoffers : 

1. The dreamer saw a woman holding a child with a 
deformed head. The shape of the head he was told was 
due to its embryonic history, and a doctor stated that it 
could be rectified, but that this would harm the brain. 

Analysis, through other features in the dream, showed 
that this dream represented the expression, ‘‘ childish 
impressions ”’ 

2. The dream showed a hotel in which the beds were 
damp, the water dripped from the ceiling, and outside 
of which there was a terrible rainstorm. The expression 
hidden here was “‘ superfluous ”’ 

Another factor in dream-work is the blending of 
opposites. A picture which appears in a dream may 
stand for itself, or just for its opposite. In other words 
one may dream not of one’s wish fulfilment, but just 
of the opposite process. This opposition idea appears 
to be the weakest part of the whole theory. Yet the 
author by a study of languages tries to show that in 
word-formation the subconscious mind has been doing 
this sort of thing all the time. Some of the examples 
he gives are: 

Latin: altus = high or deep. 
sacer = sacred or accursed. 
fclam = silently. 
\clamare = to shout. 
German : stumm = dumb. 
Stimme = voice. 
English: the two verbs cleave and cleave to with 
their opposite meanings. 

This consideration of the Freudian aspect of dreams 
may sound a series of unwarranted jumps to conclusions. 
But it should be mentioned that the man who drew up 
the theory is a hard-working scientist who does not try 
to jump to conclusions: one who tries to let his obser- 
vations lead him to the only inevitable theory which 
fits in with and easily explains all data. Freud did not 
set out to make a theory of dreams. It was by chance 
that his study of neuroses led him to it. If Freud was 
the first to set up the theory, it is not because of his 
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original queer notions, but because he was the first to 
make a serious study of the mental processes behind 
dreams, in the light of modern psychology. 


Dreams as Predictions. 


The dream has been discussed in its relation to the 
past and present of the dreamer. Finally it should be 
considered in relation to the future. 

Foreseeing the future in dreams is a very old and 
commonplace idea, and its treatment varies from hidden 
symbolism sent down by deities to perceiving directly 
the events as they are to occur. One could fill up many 
tomes with the study of dream prophecy. As a matter 
of fact this study would soon resolve itself into one of 
anthropology, one of religion and of local customs. 
The Mohammedans, for instance, in their chaste life, 
dreamt of houris awaiting their pleasure after death. 
While the Freudians would easily see in this a wish- 
fulfilment of repressed desires, the dreamers considered 
it a vision of the future, and actually made appointments 
(if they can be so called) with the alluring maidens who 
awaited their pleasure in Nirvana. 

This article will not give any historical study of 
dream prophecy. Much of it would be in the nature 
of red herrings. Czsar’s wife had a warning dream. 
Couldn’t this be attributed to an ordinary reaction of 
worry, expressed during sleep? Darius, before his 
attack on Alexander, dreamt that his enemy’s camp was 
in flames, and that Alexander was fleeing in his (Darius’) 
clothes. The official interpreters, after much thought, 
declared from this that either Darius would wipe out 
Alexander’s army, or Alexander would wipe out Darius’ 
army. The dreamer apparently was well satisfied with 
the first version, and on the strength of it attacked 
Alexander, only to find that the second prophecy was 
by far the more correct. If he had stopped to realize 
how the alternative and contradictory interpretations 
showed up the ineffectuality of the interpreters, he might 
have had a happier ending. 

In Egypt and Chaldea sufferers from diseases used 
to go to:sleep in the temples to await dreams from the 
gods, who suggested the right cures. The dream drugs 
prescribed in this way were mostly simple laxatives, 
probably suggested hypnotically by the priests. 

On this question of medicine and dreams Aristotle 
gave out a more scientific theory of premonition. We 
all know how the sensory impressions received during 
sleep may be magnified to a very large degree. A slight 
prick on the finger may evoke the dream of amputation 
of the hand, or warmth on the face suggest visions of a 
jiery inferno. Aristotle suggested that in similar way 
the dream state could magnify the beginnings of patho- 
logical sensations, and prove of use -for diagnosing 
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symptoms not yet noticeable when the subject was 
awake. For instance recent cases are on record in 
which someone dreamt of swallowing molten lead some 
time before developing tonsillitis. There is also the 
example of the man who repeatedly dreamt that he 
was cut down the midline of his body and could only 
move one side, some time before having an attack of 
hemiplegic paralysis. 

It is, however, necessary to consider true prediction, 
forecasting of events for which there is as yet no physical 
or mental suggestion. Apart from the valuable studies 
of the Society for Psychical Research, there is only one 
man who has presented to the public any serious work 
on the problem. He is J. W. Dunne, whose book, An 
Experiment with Time, appeared first in 1927 and caused 
quite a minor sensation. 

Already in 1898 Dunne was considerably perplexed 
by noticing that some of his dreams turned out to be 
representations of events of which he was to read about 
or experience later—in one case ten years after the dream, 
but generally only a few days afterwards. 

At first he was unwilling to jump to the conclusion 
that he could thus foresee the future in this extraordinary 
way, and tried to explain it by such things as telepathy 
with the journalists who drew up the news-stories he 
was to read about the next day. Another possibility 
was that he suffered from ‘‘ identifying paramnesia ”’ 
t.e. a false memory. As he heard things, really for the 
first time, he imagined that he had met them in his 
dreams some time before. 

To overcome this doubt he took notes of his dreams. 
Among them was the following: He was standing on a 
high plank bounded by a railing on one side ; a dense 
cloud of smoke surrounded him. From below a long 
waving object which he recognized as a jet of water 
from a hosepipe was trying to reach him. The plank 
now became crowded with suffocating people, who lost 
their balance and fell headlong down. 

He awoke and recorded the dream. There was 
nothing in the morning paper suggestive of it. But the 
evening brought the news of a fire in a Paris rubber 
factory. Working girls had been trapped on a balcony, 
which was too high for the fire-escapes or water-jets to 
reach. Fumes from the rubber burning below sur- 
rounded them, choking them to death so that many 
preferred to fling themselves over the edge. 

Was this only a good coincidence? The book is full 
of them, all carefully recorded. Incidentally the rising 
fire hose, the wooden plank, the balcony and the falling 
bodies which featured in the dream are all examples 
of stock Freudian symbolism. In fact this dream-could 
all too easily be interpreted in terms of subconscious 
symbolism with the dream-censor at work. 
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Of the many cases quoted by Dunne, one other should 
be mentioned. The dream occurred in autumn 1973, 
and showed what looked like the wreck of a train which 
had fallen from a height over the line. The dreamer 
vaguely realized that the scene lay just north of the 
Firth of Forth, and that the time was somewhere in 
April. 

True enough the accident took place in April, 1914. 
The ‘‘ Flying Scotsman’’ just north of the Firth of 
Forth fell over the embankment as the dream had 
shown. 

Now it is an important point that Dunne does not 
maintain that dreams are all predictory. He sees in 
dreams a distortion not only of the past, but also of 
the future. We remember the past in dreams. Dunne 
found himself remembering the future with similar dream 
distortion. 


Recipe for Dream Study. 

Taking daily notes and going over his records he 
established convincing proof for himself. Anyone can 
experiment on his own dreams, and this is the technique 
given by Dunne: 

1. Write your dreams down at once, within a minute 
of waking. The great difficulty is the speed with which 
dreams are forgotten—absolutely effaced from the 
memory. Even when one writes them down in the 
morning recollection may be lost by the evening. This 
is, of course, the reason why so many people say that 
they do not dream. 

2. On waking one generally remembers only the 
atmosphere of the dream or one or two small details. 
Let the experimenter allow his mind to dwell without 
force on these points. The other parts of the dream will 
then build themselves around them, just as a solid 
crystal forms around the first minute specks. 

3. Read daily over the previous day’s records and 
carefully go over the details one by one with a highly 
critical mind. What predictions there are will show 
themselves up only after constant comparison and 
checking. 

4. Bear in mind that the more unlikely the events 
which are dreamt of and which subsequently occur, the 
more are they valid to strengthen Dunne’s theory. For 
instance one may dream of buying a book’with a red 
cover, and two days later one may actually be buying 
such a book. Very obviously the chances of this 
occurring are fairly high and the dream is of no great 
value. 

Here is a personal example, as the dreamer, a serious 
psychology student, related it to the author of the 
present article : 

‘“‘A very long time ago I had an amazing dream. I 


saw a large fairground with a high pointed tower in the 
centre. People climbed to the top of this and, hooking 
themselves on a cord with a flapping cloth above them, 
jumped over and went sailing gently down through the 
air. My dream self watched this succession of descend- 
ing bodies with some apprehension, thinking that this 
seemed a dangerous and stupid pastime. I woke up 
with a queer feeling that I had seen something very 
important, but could not connect it with anything 
I knew and dismissed it as a fantasy. It was, of course, 
rather easy to interpret it by Freudian symbolism, and 
I had to leave it at that. 

‘‘ About nine months later I was at the Brussels Inter- 
national Exhibition, watching the fairground. Here I 
saw just such a scene—a tower from which people were 
let down from an imitation parachute. This was—in 
Europe at least—an amazingly new thing, quite unlike 
anything set up before. As I looked on I wondered if it 
was really safe, and if it was really amusing. Suddenly 
with a shock I remembered my dream. What I saw, 
my viewpoint on it, the whole movement and arrange- 
ment was identical with the dream vision.”’ 

This is an example, a personal one, of a most unusual 
event featured both in dream and in waking future, 
and is therefore of the type eligible as strong evidence 
for the Dunne theory. However, it must be admitted 
again that this dream is easily interpretable by Freudian 
analysis. 

Dunne has made numerous people experiment with 
their dreams, with promising positive results. He is a 
very sceptical worker, and results which most people 
would have accepted as good supporting evidence he 
labels as ‘‘ poor’”’ or “‘ valueless’’. Not satisfied with 
ordinary dreams he has tried experimenting with day 
dreaming and found in them the same predictory 
elements. For instance, he would try to have visions 
of extracts from books, of which he had read just the 
title-page or only the first page. He found that he was 
successful in this. Unknown words or objects would 
appear to him, and he subsequently discovered them in 
his readings. Similarly day-dreaming made him foresee 
most unusual scenes, which occurred unexpectedly to 
him. 

From these results Dunne has evolved a mathematical 
theory of time, which he names “ serialism’’. It takes 
the reader into many dimensions, and visualizes many 
personalities for each individual. These personalities 
exist in different orders of time; the future of one 
particular self might be the now of another self. If 
these selves could communicate, then visions of the 
future would be obtainable. The whole is supported by 
much mathematics, and incidentally claims to be the 
first scientific argument for human immortality. 
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It is hoped that this discussion has not given the 
impression of dealing with a mere series of mental 
acrobatics. In such a problem it is horribly dangerous 
to consider the mind processes as a series of loose unknit 
happenings. Laws of cause and effect exist in mental 
events, just as much as they do for the physical world. 
There is nothing supernatural in dreams. Though their 
study is still a matter of much obscurity, all the modern 
tendencies point the way to a series of dream-laws 
explainable in ordinary normal terms. 

A. S. PLAYFAIR. 





A VISIT TO THE BALKANS 
\ LAST of those long vacations which grace pre- 


clinical work was an opportunity for travel not 

to be missed, and a visit to the Balkans provided 
an interesting and exciting holiday. We travelled by. 
the cheapest means of transport and walked through 
tracts of country unserved by road or rail, where the 
peasants live in the simplest of fashions just as they 
have for hundreds of years, many of them never having 
travelled out of sight of their fields. In Bosnia, Herze- 
govina and Albania the muezzin is still to be heard 
calling the faithful to prayer, and many women hide 
their entire faces from all men but their husbands. 

We spent some days in Vienna before taking the boat 
to Belgrade. The latter part of the journey was pro- 
tracted by our being stranded on a sandbank for ten 
hours, to the distress of the Bulgarian Prime Minister, 
who was on board. Belgrade is situated on high ground 
at the confluence of the Save and the Danube ; it has 
little of interest to show as it suffered so severely during 
the Great War; indeed in the last five centuries it has 
been besieged nearly a dozen times. 

From Belgrade we went by train across Serbia to the 
Serbo-Bosnian border. The track was built after the 
war and runs through magnificent mountain country, 
passing along deep gorges or circling round valleys and 
burrowing in and out of the mountains, so that nearly 
a hundred tunnels had to be built before the huge task 
of making the railroad was completed. 

We left the train at a town on the river Drina and 
camped on a green patch surrounding the village pump, 
where, to the delight of the local children, we washed 
and shaved. It was here that we first saw veiled women, 
and before we were used to the sight some of us half 
expected to hear a warning bell and a cry of “‘ unclean ’”’ 
as each passed by. 

On the following day we boarded a lumber raft and 
had several days’ exciting journey drifting through 
gorges and chasms, the intense silence of which might 
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only be broken by the lapping of the water against the 
raft, the cries of strange birds or the strain of pan-pipes 
played by a nearby shepherd. A distant murmur 
growing in intensity would herald the approach to a 
cataract, and at this warning one of the men would 
significantly go round the raft with a hammer and 
secure any weak parts, while we would hang our ruck- 
sacks on a pole in the centre. The raft was quite 
loosely knit, and this was fortunate, for there were 
often falls of several feet to be encountered in the narrow 
rock-strewn channels through which the water raced, 
carrying the raft over submerged rocks so that it 
bent and cracked in alarming fashion. During this 
time, half-deafened by the roar, we would be crouching 








ON THE DRINA. 


low, clinging on to some support, with water surging 
over the raft and spray dashing in our faces. 

Leaving the awe-inspiring valley of the Drina we made 
our way across the mountains to the west, carrying our 
baggage on pack-horses and having as guides two 
odoriferous Bosnians dressed in baggy white homespun 
costumes surmounted by tattered fezzes. Walking 
was very pleasant across the undulating plateaux above 
the tree-line, but it was spoilt for some of us by being 
weakened through disorders produced by the water we 
drank or the food we ate, consisting as it did principally 
of carroway bread, macaroni and curds made from 
goat’s milk—a very unpalatable form in which to take 
one’s protein and fat ! 

Some days later we reached Sarajevo by train, the 
track again winding through wonderful mountain 
country. The mountains encircle this city of over a 
hundred minarets and from them a beautiful panorama 
is obtained. Sarajevo is a town of contrasts, for in the 
west are wide streets and imposing buildings, while in 
the east, dominated by the mosque, the largest in 
Europe, is the old Turkish towr. where the streets are 
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deep and narrow and the chief attraction of the town is 
found—the bazaar. Here it is difficult to believe one is 
stillin Europe, the picturesque dress of the men squatting 
in the doorways of shops in front of which they display 
bright leather goods, fezzes, and other colourful articles 
of clothing or hand-worked silver jewellery of intricate 
detail, beaten copper and brass goods provide enter- 
tainment for many a sultry afternoon. 

We visited the large mosque one day. Crossing the 
forecourt where pilgrims were bathing their feet, we 
came to a small door by which we took off our shoes, 
and entering the building we crossed the deep Smyrnan 
rugs which covered the floor by a narrow carpet put 
down specially for us. The interior was simply 
and artistically decorated, Arabic texts adorning the 
walls. 

There are still dervishes in Bosnia, and one morning 
we visited the house of the so-called Chief Dervish of 
Sarajevo. Here we found him sitting with eight 
satellites round him, and soon the house was filled with 
the monotonous chanting of the men while the dervish 
danced, and then transfixed his cheek and later jumped 
upon the sharp edge of a sword held by two of his 
companions. Lastly he lay across the weapon and 
rubbed his bare tummy upon it, and then, carefully 
closing the door on his helpers, he received his 240 dinars 
(£1) from us. 

In the wild country west of Sarajevo tiny villages are 
found where women dress in homespun costume and 
wear trousers, spinning wool by rolling it in their fingers 
as they mind the sheep. Wolves and bears still roam 
wild, and one night as we lay in a hayloft we heard the 
shouting of men and the lowing of cattle coming from 
a nearby village, which we discovered next day was set 
up by the inhabitants to frighten away a pack of wolves 
which had been discovered in the vicinity. Needless 
to say when next day we saw a quadruped in the distance 
about ten miles from a village we were convinced it 
was a lone wolf and not a stray sheepdog. 

We soon entered the bare karst country which 
characterizes much of Herzegovina, and walked for 
several days over arid plateaux surrounded by yellow 
stone from horizon to horizon, which reflected the heat 
and glare of the sun. Water was scarce and food 
unobtainable, so we started heavily loaded. Our guide 
was anxious to show us the beauties of his country and, 
in addition, he lost his way, so we had to tramp for 
from nine to twelve or thirteen hours a day on short 
rations. One day, looking across a great valley we 
saw the dim outlines of a range of mountains, and a 
day or two later we camped at the top of the highest 
at a height of 7000 feet, melting snow for cooking 
purposes. The next day was a most exacting one, for 
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we rose at dawn and ate a meal of porridge, and then had 
to descend a steep scree slope about a thousand feet in 
height. It was very difficult leading the horses down in 
a zigzag, one of us holding the head and another the 
tail of each beast. The morning wore on and our thirst 
grew as our bottles were empty, but the country was 
very beautiful, being broken up by gorges running in 
all directions, while occasionally eagles and vultures 
wheeled in the air. When darkness fell we decided not 
to camp, as we had finished all our food and could get 
no water for ourselves or the horses, so we pushed on 
and had to descend the deep mountain-side for 4000 ft. 
until we reached the valley of the Narenta, along which 
we walked until we staggered into a town. 

We visited Mostar, reputed to be the hottest town in 
Europe, where the Muslim women cover themselves 
completely in a black garment with a slit in the region 
of their eyes. 

In Montenegro brigands still commit outrages, and 
the bus on which we travelled one day carried two 
soldiers with fixed bayonets. 

We turned homeward after a short visit to Albania 
and sailed up the Dalmatian coast, the romantic towns 
of which bear eloquent testimony of a great and glorious 
past. C.&. @. 





ET IN ARCADIA EGO .. . 


‘ n J HEN King Solomon, sad by the waters of Sharon 

and forlornamidst a surfeit of concubines, sang 

first of the winter past, and the rain that was 

over and gone, his spring song was already old, and yet, 
like the season which it celebrated, perennially fresh. 

For though poets have tramped all too often in the 
Garden of Proserpine, and all too indiscriminately 
praised her charms, there seems no end to her regenerated 
youth. 

She visits annuaily different men in different ways. 
In the Gardens of the Luxembourg she is a kind of 
Proustian frieze of girls. In the Prater, a new twist to 
a baroque moustache, a nostalgic and decaying gaiety. 
By the Moscowa she is not a goddess at all, but a resolu- 
tion of the International Socialist Congress of 1899. 
And in Hyde Park, where from the grass lovers and 
narcisse sprout in almost equal numbers, she is like a 
smile which turns to sudden beauty some face till then 
ugly, and cruel, and dull. 

Indeed, it would seem that in spring one had no choice 
but to be gay. The very colour of spring flowers 
compels it, for the psychological effect of yellow is well 
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known, and all the rooms at Bethlem are painted with it. 
And to call Midas and Dives and Croesus misers and 
money-grubbers is to be guilty of an intolerable injus- 
tice, since in reality (whether they knew it or not), they 
loved gold for the very reason which first had made it 
valuable, namely, that it was yellow. 

They were not lovers of wealth, but lovers of beauty, 
and it is only in these unhappy days, when patients no 
longer leave a golden guinea on the table at their 
departure, and non-Aryan stockbrokers wrangle not for 
gold, but for debentures and scraps of scrip, that the 
pursuit of money has become despicable. 

Maia was the most lovely of the Seven Pleiades, and 
in her month the Romans celebrated their Floralia, and 
danced in flowery groves by Chloris’saltar. Sour Martial 
tells us of ‘‘ excessive merriment, drinking and inde- 
corous games’, and Seneca and Valerius both speak of 
innocent rural rompings which became more naughty 
as they urbanized. Indeed, we may see the consistency - 
of the May tradition, when we remember that the same 
view led Cromwell’s cold-eyed Calvinists and latter-day 
Catos to cut down the village may-poles, and to institute 
the English Sunday. 

But there is a darker side to Spring, and it is this 
which, walking solitary in Regent’s Park of late, I felt 
reflected in myself. For if the Romans celebrated their 
Floralia in May, upon the oth, the 11th, and the 13th 
(ill-fated date), Lemuria fell, when men walked bare- 
footed, and threw black beans over their shoulders to 
placate the Powers of Evil. It was the festival of the 
unhappy dead, a time of spirits, and of catacombs ; and 
‘“mense Maio malae nubent ’’, little good could come of 
any marriage made in this unhappy month. 

In fact, when we come to examine it, Spring is filled 
with horrors. The flowery breasted Persephone, playing 
in a meadow with the daughters of Oceanus, was first 
seduced by a narcissus, and with a pomegranate seed 
bound half the year to Hades. If she is the goddess of 
Joy, she is also the goddess of darkness and desolation, 
directress of the Furies, and mistress of Death. 

Even the name, Narcissus, is ill-omened, a very symbol 
of useless love, and heartless beauty ; a constant sign 
of soft-lipped Echo’s loss, and of the stern Cytherean’s 
revenge. 

To be sad in Autumn is fitting ; to be sad in Winter is 
inevitable. But to be sad in Spring is to walk barefooted 
by the desolate mere, and know the fearful hollow ot 
one’s ear pierced by the nightingale, and not the lark. 

It is a melancholy Burton never dreamed of, and if I 
feel it now, it is in no jealous strife with him, or with an 
English Spring, but simply that, long since, I stood 
bareheaded beneath trees more green, and felt a sun 
that for a moment was more warm. G. F. 
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STUDENTS’ 


UNION 





COUNCIL The Athletic Club presented a list of additional 

Honours for 1936. Those elected were Messrs. A. I. 
Ward, D. S. Morris, A. R. P. Ellis, C. M. Dransfield, N. P. Shields, 
G. A. Beck and G. L. Way. 


* * * 
One of the most beneficial changes made by the Council for some 
time was the revising of the list of periodicals supplied to the 


Abernethy Room. It was decided to suspend the Morning Post 
and Sporting Life, and take in their stead the Manchester Guardian. 


The Field is replaced by Country Life, and the Lancet and the British 
Medical Journal both dropped, since they are readily obtainable in 
the Library, and do not survive very long in the A.R. anyway. 
Bradshaw is also eliminated; and these are replaced by the New 
Statesman and Nation, the Spectator, and Time, the agreeably 
notorious American publication. An extra Telegraph is to be taken 
as well as a copy of the Bystander. All the rest of the present 
magazines and papers are to remain as they are, but it was decided 
to obtain covers for all the periodicals in use, with an eye to their 
preservation. 





SPORTS 


NEWS 





CRICKET 


The following officers were elected for the season: 


President: H. E. G. Boyle, Esq., F.R.C.S., O.B.E. 
Vice-Presidents : Dr. C. M. Hinds-Howell, Dr. Geoffrey Bourne, 
Dr. Wilfred Shaw, J. E. A. O’Connell, Esq., F.R.C.S. 


Captain: J. Craig-Cochrane. 

Vice-Captain: W. M. Maidlow. 

Hon. Secretary: R. Heyland. 

Captain and Hon. Secretary 2nd XI: E. O. Evans. 

Captain and Hon. Secretary 3rd XI: R. Ramsay. 

Captain and Hon. Secretary Bart.’s Bulgarians: C. J. Walley. 


* * * 


The first match of the season was played on the afternoon of 
Saturday, May ist, at Winchmore Hill. Our opponents, the 
U.C.S. Old Boys, won the toss and elected to bat first on a wicket 
that promised to be as true as possible. Mundy took the new ball 
and proceeded to get straight into form. His second over yielded 
a cleverly planned wicket, caught by Gretton-Watson, at second-slip. 
With the score at 33 their No. 2 batsman was clean bowled, giving 
Mundy a well-deserved second wicket. The next partnership put 
on 50 runs and was broken by a clever piece of bowling by Gretton- 
Watson, a catch being well held by Rutherford at silly-mid-on. 
James took a little time to find his length, but once he did so, bowled 
steadily and well, and captured two valuable wickets. The fielding 
was as keen as mustard, but lacked practice—a fault easily remedied. 

Craig-Cochrane, who only bowled three balls last year, contented 
himself with a loosening-up for four overs, during which he bowled 
steadily, and with a surprisingly good length, considering that he has 
been out of the game for so long. They declared their innings 
closed at a quarter to five, with their score at 169 for 8 wickets. 

Brown and James opened our innings with great confidence, and 
it seemed likely that we might knock off the runs in the hour and a 
half left for play. After batting very nicely for a quarter of an hour, 
having knocked most of the shine off the ball, both lost their 
wickets. James was lbw and Brown caught in the gully, over-con- 
fidently trying tocut. North and Heyland stemmed what threatened 
to be a rot, and during a stand of 35 played sound, careful cricket, 
punishing any loose ones that came along. With his score at 15 
Heyland mistimed a hook-shot and was caught in the slips. Maidlow 
and Mundy followed in quick succession, and it was left to North 
and Gretton-Watson to carry our score to 119 for 6 wickets, when 
stumps were drawn. Gretton-Watson was out in the last over, 
when he threw discretion to the winds after batting steadily and 
well, and playing no small part in a partnership that produced 
50 runs. North went in with the score at 9, and carried his bat 
for an admirable 72. After ashaky start he never gave the semblance 
of a chance. Playing balls on his leg-stump (a prevalent weakness 
last year) he was as sound as a rock, and his wristful forcing strokes 
were a delight. A useful and “ couldn’t-have-done-withoutable ” 
innings. 

Scores: U.C.S. Old Boys, 
119 for 6 wkts. 


169 for 8 wkts. declared; Bart.’s, 


C. T. A. James, lbw, b R. Mundy, lbw, b 

Taylor . 5 Moran . I 
1D. 4.00 Brown, ic Ableson, B. G. Gretton- Watson, lbw, 

b Taylor 5 b Moran 13 
J. North, not out : + Extras ; ; ;. 6 
R. Heyland, c Wilson, b 

Moran . ; . a5 
W. M. Maidlow, c Wilson, —-- 

b Moran : 2 Total (for 6 wkts.) . 119 


J. Craig-Cochrane, P. G. Hill, R. Sabry, S. T. Rutherford and J. J. 
Slowe did not bat. 


c Average 
Bowling : Overs. Maidens. Runs. Wickets. runs per 
wicket. 
R. Mundy . E = 38 I 45 4 « 32s 
R. Sabry 3 20 
J. Craig- Cochrane . 4 18 
S. T. Rutherford 5 I 21 = es 
C. T. A. James 8 28 2 14 
B. G. Gretton-Watson 6 30 2 15 


* * * 


On the loveliest ground in Cambridge, an even and enjoyable 
game was played on Saturaday, May 8th, against St. John’s. We 
lost the toss and, strangely enough, were sent in to bat on a hard, 
straightforward wicket. Brown and James opened our innings 
and laid the foundations of a good score, putting on about 30 runs 
for the first wicket. James batted beautifully for his 17 before 
being caught in the gully and Brown soon followed suit, taking a 
leg-stumper on his pads. North and Heyland seemed confident 
and set, but both were deceived by late out-swingers. At lunch we 
had produced the paralytic score of 67 for 6, on what ought to have 
been a batsman’s wicket. Lunch over, Maidlow, who had defended 
stolidly for some while, and Evans produced some really good cricket, 
both favouring aggression rather than safety. Between them they 
put on 70 runs and saved our bacon. Maidlow was out to a catch 
at extra-cover, trying an impossible stroke once too often. He had 
played an invaluable innings. Evans carried his bat for 53 well- 
earned runs, when we declared with our total at 165 for 9 wickets. 
Craig-Cochrane and James opened our bowling and both found a 
length quickly. James had some atrocious bad luck, beating A. G. C. 
Genders time and time again. Genders went on to make 77 with the 
utmost of luck. At one time they had made 134 for 4, and it looked 
as if they had it in the bag, but consistent bowling, reinforced by 
keen ground-fielding and excellent catching, pinned them back, 
and resulted in the game being left as a draw, St. John’s having lost 
7 wickets for 151. The fielding in this match was as keen as ever, 
Nicholson and Maidlow performing especially well. When the 
returns to the wicket are perfected, there will be little to improve 
upon. Evans could only play two or three times last season, and it 
was refreshing to see him get into his stride so quickly with bat 
and ball. 
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Scores: St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 165 for 9 wkts. declared ; St- 
John’s, 151 for 7 wkts. 
J. A. Brown, lbw, b B. G. Gretton-Watson, run 
eae ; II out 


: 4 
C. T. A. James, c Barrett, E. O. Evans, not out 53 
b Taylor 17. J. Craig-Cochrane, b Taylor o 
J. North, c Nicholson (sub), C. A. Nicholson, lbw, b 
b Shaw : 21 Lupton A . Z o 
Rk. Heyland, c Lupton, b J. J. Slowe, not out . 4 
Shaw . 9 Extras 7 
W. M. Maidlow, c Taylor, 

b Lupton : : - 39 — 
P. G. Hill, b Shaw . P oO Total ‘ ‘ » 265 
P. McA. Elder did not bat. 

Average 
Bowling: Overs. Maidens. Runs. Wickets. runs per 

wicket. 

J. Craig-Cochrane . Be aS .2.8°25 2 12°5 
C.T. A. James . 2 8 I 34 I 34 
Lb. G. Gretton-Watson | aCe 27 I 27 
E. O. Evans a ; 6 2 17 
P. McA. Elder : : ae MEO Aw. & 
k. Heyland . A A Rie Me eis EL ae s Car* G6 = 
C. A. Nicholson. es i BB TB» x 6°66 


* * * 


The Hospital recorded its first victory of the season against 
Hornsey on Saturday, May 15th, at Winchmore Hill. 

The weather was dismal to a degree, and the aftermath of the 
Coronation festivities scarcely added pleasure to the proceedings. 
Hornsey batted first on a soft wicket, but could make little headway 
against the hostile bowling of Mundy and Grant. However, the 
game took no definite change until E. O. Evans dismissed three 
batsmen in quick succession. 

With 81 to get Bart.’s seemed fairly comfortably placed, but 
three wickets were down for 20 odd, and it was only some safe batting 
by Brown and Grant that enabled us to get the runs. The match 
ended on a high note, with a straight drive for six by Cochrane. 

Needless to say, the wicket favoured the bowlers. 


Scores: Hornsey, 80; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 87 for 8. 
D. J. A. Brown, b Palmer . 31 E. O. Evans, run out . Se 
C. T. A. James, c Teggin, b J. J. Slowe, not out 
Palmer : : - 1 | J. Craig-Cochrane, c Teggin, 
J. North, c Haddock, b b Bott 
Bott. A 5 C. A. Nicholson, c Ambler, 
R. Heyland, lbw, b Bott ae: b Bott a 


s+ 


N. Grant, c Teggin, b Bott 17 
R. Mundy, b Bott. . se 
B. G. Gretton-Watson, b a 


Extras : 


Fleck . ; ° . © Total . ‘ - 93 
: Average 
Bowling: Overs. Maidens. Runs. Wickets. runs per 
wicket. 
R. Mundy . i a ere) ese Use aOR 2 14°5 
N. Grant : ° sO aE &: 2ES> ss I » 5 
C.T.A. James. ? ea eee S 2 4 
E. O. Evans 5 ee? a: ee a ae ' 
B.G.iGretten-Watson . 2 .« « « 8 « «as -« Ae 


On Whit-Monday there was the usual exodus of our regulars to 
the outlying parts of the Empire, and the side that played Croydon 
on their ground was at half strength. Our weakness lay in the 
absence of four of our stock bowlers. Cochrane, who bowls better 
every match, did his best on a plumb and rather slow wicket. 
Bart.’s batted first, and thanks to a goldworthy innings from the 
bat of Brown, who scored 86 beautifully conceived runs, we produced 
quite a respectable 155. Our fielding, as usual, was excellent, 
Burnett and Rutherford making two “ right-into-the-sun ’’ catches. 
They eventually lost 5 wickets for 200, Heyland coming out best 
with 2 wickets for 19. 
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Scores : St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 155 ; Croydon, 200 for 5 wkts. 


D. J. A. Brown, b Foster . 86 P. McA 
C. T. A. James, c Sturgess, 

b Lancaster . A « 26 
R. Heyland, c Lancaster, 


. Elder, c Tibbs, b 
Lancaster ‘: ‘ I 

J. Craig-Cochrane, c May, 
b Foster 


N 


b May . - . I Lin Bee Harold, c Saunders, 
P. Pawson, c Tibbs, b Lan- b Foster . 2 
caster S 1 ‘Sok, Rutherford, not. out I 
J. A. Burnett, c Saaitien. Extras 12 
b Isard 22 
J. J. Slowe, b Foster 9 oo 
S. T. Hayes, b Foster fo) Total j ‘ « 555 
: Average 
Bowling : Overs. Maidens. Runs. Wickets. runs per 
wicket 
J. Cochrane . é « 26.2 <2 « GB « 2 p 31 
S. T. Rutherford . . 2 « «ws « 66 « I ‘ 69 
C. T. A. James 5 30 a 
R. Heyland . 4 i. 2 . 9 
J. Harold 2 I4 «08 « 
LAWN Trials were held at Winchmore Hill on Wednesday, 
TENNIS May sth, when an encouraging number of freshmen 


turned up, many of whom displayed good form. Very 
few matches have been played so far, since several have had to 
be scratched. 


1st VI. 

v. Queen’s Club; scratched. 

v. St. Thomas’s Hospital ; lost, 2—7. E. 
Marrett won 2, lost 1; M. Desmarais and G. 
G. Dalley and E. O. Evans lost 3. 

v. R.N.C. Greenwich ; scratched. 
v. Melbury Club; postponed until July 21st. 


Corsi and H. R. 
T.S. Williams lost 3; 


ana VI. 


v. Melbury Club (away) ; lost 6—z2, with one match unfinished. 
R. I. G. Coupland and G. L. Way won 1, lost 1, 1 unfinished ; G. T. S. 
Williams and M. Desmarais lost 3; J. H. Packer and J. D 
borough won 1, lost 2 

v. University College, London; won, 9—o. All three pairs— 
J. D. Loughborough and G. T. S. Williams, M. Desmarais and J. H 
Packer, G. Dalley and J. Barwood—won all three of their matches, 
only two going to three sets. However, our first pairs second set 
against their third pair went to twenty-four games before it was won. 

We should like to call the attention of all Bart.’s men to the 
Past v. Present match which is to be played on Saturday, June 
5th, at Winchmore. It is hoped to run 1st and 2nd VI matches 
this year, and all old Bart.’s men desirous of playing, who have not 
already done so, are requested to communicate with Mr. J. H. Hunt. 


. Lough- 


RUGBY Owing to the generosity of several members of the 
FOOTBALL Staff of this Hospital in guaranteeing our credit, the 

Club has been enabled to borrow sufficient money 
from the Rugby Union to build a stand on the new ground at 
Chislehurst. 

Of some others who have played for the rst XV during the past 
season we may say that: 

A. R. P. Ellis played in the front row throughout the season, and 
never played a really bad game. He got through an immense 
amount of work, and is, we believe, the first Old Stoic to play for 
Bart.’s. 

M. J. Pleydell is a very greatly improved player at wing three- 
quarter, who will play even better in the future. Remarkable 
more for determination than speed—the former being the more 
valuable—he is particularly safe in defence. 

In G. K. Marshall the Club possesses a real footballer, who was 
doomed to act as “ maid-of-all-work ’’, though there is nothing 
maidenly about his play, and never to get a permanent place in the 
team. At various times he has deputized for nearly everyone in 
the back division, and on all occasions he has demonstrated most 
convincingly that it will be wellnigh impossible to leave Rim out 
of the side next season. 
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G. D. Graham proved himself to be a remarkably fit, hard-playing, 
front-row forward. His tackling, throughout the season, was an 
object-lesson to all. 

S. 1. Hayes has played several times for the rst XV, and, although 
not tremendously fast, ran with skill and determination. He 
requires a little too much room in which to move. 

In R. Macpherson the Club has a very promising and weighty 
forward, who improves every season. His place-kicking is the best 
in the Club; he should persevere with it. 


SWIMMING The League Polo Matches have started and the 
CLUB Club has up to the present won both its matches. 


Against Charing Cross and Royal Dental Hospital 
the score was 12—o, and against St. Mary’s Hospital, who are one 
of our strongest opponents, the score was 8—3. Apart from these 
league matches the Club had a very excellent fixture at Cambridge 
against the Tadpoles. Unfortunately for this match we were only 
able to take up a very attenuated representation of the Club. How- 
ever, We managed to win the swimming events, but lost the polo, 
probably in part due to everyone having used up much of their 
energy to win the swimming; afterwards we were entertained in a 
manner worthy of Cambridge. Other matches were against Gold- 
smith’s College, won 6—5; against Lensbury, won I—o; against 
Old Paulines, won 8 














5. 


ATHLETICS The University of London Intercollegiate 
Sports were held on Saturday, May 8th. 

Although a representative team was not entered, the four members 
competing gained for the Hospital fourth place, equal with Wye 
College. The meeting was won by University College and Hospital 
by half a point from Guy’s. 

A. I. Ward did well in winning the Long Jump at 20 ft. 10} in., 
and getting third place in the 220 yards. 

D. Reinold ran second in the High Hurdles. 

N. P. Shields cleared 9 ft. 6 in. to come third in the Pole Vault. 

G. A. Beck was second in the 880 yards in the fast time of 2 min. 
1°5 sec. and third in the 1 mile. 

The 54th Annual Sports were originally arranged for May roth, 
but our old enemy the weather compelled us to postpone them to 
Saturday the 22nd. 

The previous evening G. A. Beck again won the 3 miles on a track 
that was already inches deep in mud. The “field” of five (which, 
although very poor, is an improvement on the last two seasons) 
all completed the course, in fact J. Joyce in his enthusiasm ran 
thirteen laps. 

Saturday morning started brightly, but our hopes that the ground 
might be reasonably dry by the afternoon were rudely shattered 
when a fine drizzle started at midday. With a few dry intervals this 
continued throughout the afternoon. Under the circumstances the 
turn-out was about equal to that of the last two seasons; this does 
not alter the fact that it is miserably poor for a Hospital of this size; 
that the whole of the pre-clinical years should be represented by 
only five entries is distressing. It appears from other sources also 
that there is a deplorable and growing spirit of apathy towards all 
the activities of the Students’ Union amongst the new generation 
of Charterhouse students. 

As far as results were concerned conditions did not permit any 
outstanding performances. K. Butler started off the meeting 
brightly by winning the 100 yards in 102 sec., running in a lane that 
took him through ten yards of really soft mud. He has much 
improved since last season, and ran a beautiful race in the 220 to 
win by three yards from A. I. Ward. 

D. G. Reinold’s 17 seconds over a very treacherous flight of hurdles 
should be equivalent to an easy victory at the Inter-Hospitals’ meeting. 

A. R. P. Ellis won the Javelin at 131 ft. This is 30 ft. short of 
the throw that won him the Marie-Louise Cup last year. We hope 
he will rise to the occasion again when he gets to the Duke of York’s 
H.Q. 

D. B. Fraser, having missed all last season, showed us that he can 
still put the shot to some purpose. He also won the discus. 

Although the take-off was considered unfit for both the High Jump 
and Long Jump, N. P. Shields cleared 9 ft. 6 in. in the Pole Vault, 
landing in a pit, which, despite all White’s untiring efforts, contained 
pools of standing water. 
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Mrs. Geoffrey Evans kindly came down to distribute the prizes. 
To her and all the members of the Staff and others who so gene- 
rously gave of their time and talent on such an uninviting afternoon 
we offer our most grateful thanks. It is on their continued interest 
and assistance that the success of the Sports so largely depends. 


Results. 


100 Yards: 1, K. Butler; 2,A.1I. Ward; 3, T. L. Benson (holder), 
Time 10-4 sec. 

220 Yards: 1, K. Butler; 2, A. 1. Ward; 3, A. R. James. 
23°6 sec. 

440 Yards: 1, H. Bevan-Jones; 
R. C. Hogarth. Time 56-6 sec. 

1 Mile: 1, G. A. Beck (holder) ; 2, W. J. Atkinson ; 3, H. B. Lee. 
Time 5 min. 6°4 sec. , 

120 Yards Handicap: 1, G. L. Way (10 yds.); 2, G. A. S. 
Akeroyd (4 yds.) ; 3, A. R. James (8 yds.). Time 12:2 sec. 

880 Yards Handicap: 1, R. F. Kingston (100 yds.) ; 2, R. I. G. 
Coupland (100 yds.); 3, G. A. Beck (scratch) (holder). Time 
2 min. 5*2 sec. 

120 Yards Hurdles: 1, D. G. Reinold; 2, G. L. Way (holder) ; 
3, N. P. Shields. Time 17 sec. ; 

3 Miles: 1, G. A. Beck (holder); 2, W. J. Atkinson; 3, H. B. 
Lee. Time 16 min. 11°6 sec. 

Pole Vault: 1, N. P. Shields (holder) ; 2, T. L. Benson; 3, R. F. 


Time 


2, G. A. Beck (holder); 3, 


Kingston. Height 9 ft. 6 in. 
Javelin: 1, A. R. P. Ellis (holder); 2, D. B. Fraser; 3, N. P. 
Shields. Distance 131 ft. 7 in. 


Weight: 1, D. B. Fraser; 2, G. L. Way (holder); 3, A. King. 
Distance 36 ft. 1 in. 

Discus: «1,.D. B.. Fraser; 2, G. L. Way (holder); 3, P. C. 
Collinson. Distance 104 ft. 24 in. 


Inter-Club Relay: 1, Rugby “A” XV (J. W. Perrott, A. H. Jack, 
H. Bevan-Jones, K. Butler). 





CORRESPONDENCE 


EMBLEM DAY, May 4th 
To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal ’. 


Dear Mr. Epiror,—Would you please convey to all the Students 
our very sincere thanks for the great help which they gave to us on 
that day. 

In all we had approximately 600 collectors, of whom 2o1 were 
Students from the Hospital and 139 Students from Charterhouse, 
and in addition, many of them were good enough to bring ladies 
to help, so that it is plain that success on that day would have been 
quite impossible without the splendid help which we received from 
the Students. 

The total sum collected throughout our area amounted to £1036, 
and I would be grateful if you would inform all the Students who 
took part how very greatly their help was appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. P. WoopuHousE, 
Secretary, Contributions Department. 





SPANISH AMBULANCE 


To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal’. 


Dear S1r,—I should like to ask the hospitality of your columns to 
draw the attention of any of your readers who are medically qualified 
and who would like a change in their medical work to the possibility 
of gaining experience in Almeria, in southern Spain, with Sir George 
Young’s Field Ambulance and in the two children’s hospitals that 
he is staffing. The work is voluntary ; but board and lodging will 
be provided, and for those who are prepared to spend three months 
there the fare there and back will be paid. I shall be only too pleased 
to put anyone in touch with Lady Young, who is responsible for 
the arrangements here in London. 

I am, etc., 
E. P. Poutton. 

25, Upper Wimpole Street, W. 
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THE GERMAN GUN 
To the Editor, ‘ St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal’. 


DEAR S1r,—There frequently appear in your columns appeals for 
the Squash Courts Fund. 

Within the walls of the Hospital there stands an object which is 
neither useful nor beautiful. The old German field gun, once so 
great a prize, brought from Whitehall in those days when all were 
flushed with victory, set in cement to safeguard it from the raids 
oi University College students, is now scarcely noticed by the 
hundreds who pass it every day, unless it be by some dignitary of 
the Visiting Staff, late in arrival, who covets the space for his car. 
The gun, when we stop to think about it, does not truly remind us 
of those who fell. The Memorial Arch does that. The gun can 
remind us of nothing that is good, but stands, a strange symbol of 
destruction, where the ideals of healing and the relief of suffering 
are paramount. 

These monstrosities have been quietly disappearing all over the 
country. His Majesty has but recently sold those on the terrace 
at Windsor as a good example to us. The price of scrap metal is 
higher than it has been for years. 

It would be interesting to see if your readers think the time is 
ripe for us to barter this base metal of Smithfield, which has brought 
only infirmity and death to the earth, for that fine metal we need to 
bring health and life to us at Charterhouse Square. 

Yours faithfully, 

The Students’ Union, GorDON EvVANs. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
H.C. i. 


THE GOSSIP COLUMN 


WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 
To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal ’. 


S1r,—While agreeing in principle with the motives which—in our 
view—must have inspired the writer of ‘‘ Sequestra’”’, we wish to 
take this opportunity of registering a protest. 

We do not, in fact, decry the use of personalities in a so-called 
‘* gossip column ’’, but we find it difficult to understand the tolerance 
which the Committee and Censors have shown to the defamatory— 
nay, libellous—nature of the suggestions tnerein contained. It can 
hardly be in the best interests of a paper so reputable as the Hospital 
Journal to exceed the limits of journalistic licence—a_ transgression, 
we submit, which has been committed in this instance. Further- 
more, we note with regret that the facts as presented sadly lack that 
vein of truth upon which wit essentially is based. Indeed, we 
cannot find better expression of our sentiment than by employing 
the remark— 

‘* Some fun is more fun than other fun ’’. 
Yours, etc., 
G. BLACKBURN. 
A. INNEs. 
J. B. Joyce. 


OTHER PROTEST LETTERS 
To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal’. 


DEAR S1rR,—I am writing to protest at what I consider a most 
indecent photograph published in the May copy of the Journat, 
on p. 143. 

Intrusions into privacy, and a complete absence of the restraining 
influence of good taste, have for some time been associated with 
journalism, but one hardly expected to find a photograph of this 
nature in the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal. 

If it is to be the policy of the JourNAL in future to publish photo- 
graphs of this nature, I would be glad if you would take steps to see 
that no further copies are sent to me. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. J. McCurricu, 
MLS., F:R.C.S, 


19, Palmeira Avenue, 
Hove, Sussex ; 
May 5th, 1937. 


To the Editor, ‘ St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal’. 


DEAR S1r,—The Editorial Staff must be congratulated upon their 
efforts to brighten up the pages of the JouRNAL. 

The question of whether the introduction of personalities is a 
breach of good taste or not is, however, arguable. 

Apart from this, I do wish to protest most strongly against the 
irreverent use of texts from Holy Writ. 

Yours faithfully, 
30, Queen’s Road, C. Lancton HEWER. 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8; 
May 7th, 1937. 





REVIEWS 


Diseases of the Nose and Throat. By Sir StCLair Tuomson, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., LL.D.(Hon.), etc., and V. E. Necus, 
M.S., F.R.C.S. Fourth edition. (Cassell & Co., Ltd.) 1937. 
Pp. 920. Price 45s. net. 

In the preface of the first edition of this classical text-book, 
published in 1911, Sir StClair Thomson says : “‘ This book is based on 
personal experience. In writing it I have striven to keep two things 
constantly in mind: one, that it should serve as a guide to senior 
students; and the other, that it should prove a volume of ready 
reference for those engaged in the exercise of their profession.” 
That it has so excellently fulfilled these aims during the past twenty- 
five years is undoubtedly due to the soundness of the original design, 
and to the vigorous and diligent revision to which the book has 
been subjected from time to time. 

Probably the best and most ably written text-book of rhino- 
laryngology for general use on the market, it is primarily a 
clinical work, laying stress upon practice and pathological essentials 
rather than upon anatomy and physiology in their relation to the 
parts studied. Hence the volume is meat from cover to cover, and 
few, if any, aspects of its subject remain untouched. 

Profusely illustrated, and written with a remarkable distinction of 
style, it is both lucid and concise. In the present edition plates 
have been improved and added, while by judicious revision the 
volume has been but little increased in spite of the addition of 
much new material, such as the many sections describing the most 
recent uses of lipiodol and the various modern treatments of 
malignancy. 

For a considerable number of these additions Sir StClair is in- 
debted to Mr. Negus, who associates for the first time in this volume, 
and to whom the future of the work is confided. To sustain the 
standards of the past and present he will have a task well worthy of 
his ability. 


Murder in Hospital. By JosepHine Bett. (Longmans.) Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

Here at last is a novel which exploits to the full the hospital 
atmosphere. While telling a thoroughly original story it contrives 
to embody not a little shrewd satire of hospital life—a subject upon 
which the authoress is so accurately informed that she must surely 
be an ex-medical student! So far as the present reviewer is con- 
cerned she makes no slip, even when dealing with quite obscure 
technicalities. 

The story itself begins with the discovery in a laundry basket of 
the body of ‘‘St. Edmund’s Hospital’s”’ belle nurse—strangled 
with her own cap strings. Other mysterious deaths fairly pepper 
the post-mortem room. 

Of how the shrewd young H.S. runs the killer to earth after a 
devious and thrilling pursuit readers will learn in this, one of the 
most original thrillers of the season. And at last the blame settles : 
just the department we have always felt deserved it! 


Medical Diagnosis: Some Clinical Aspects. By S. Levy 
Simpson, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P. (H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd.) 
Price tos. 6d. 


The author opens with the quotation, ‘‘ The first part of treatment 
is diagnosis, and the second diagnosis, and the third diagnosis ”’, 
and then proceeds to dispose of medical diagnosis from the point of 
view of the G.P. in 235 not very closely printed pages. However, 
he concentrates on clinical diagnosis, and only mentions the indica- 
tions for recourse to laboratory and radiological investigations and 
the import of their findings. 








It is difficult to define where diagnosis ends and other sciences 
begin. A&tiology and response, or otherwise, to treatment are 
often factors in diagnosis, while knowledge of the morbid anatomy 
of a particular condition will often relieve the mind of the necessity 
of memorizing a long list of apparently unconnected signs and 
symptoms. 

But Dr. Simpson is not concerned with diagnosis as an academic 
subject. Anything that his experience has taught him to be of 
value is included, and the result is a book that will prove very 
useful to practitioners and senior students. It is very readable, 
but defies analysis. 

In the first part of the book a chapter is devoted to each of the 
systems of the body. The chapters are divided into sections by 
subheadings, which may be either a disease, a symptom or a physical 
sign. Thus in the chapter on the cardio-vascular system are found 
sections headed “ Infective Endocarditis ’’, ‘‘ Intermittent Claudica- 
tion” and ‘‘ Position of the Apex-beat’’, The latter part of the 
book contains an excellent chapter on rheumatic diseases, and 
chapters on specific fevers and children. 

The author makes no claim to comprehensiveness, and is careful 
not to encroach on the provinces of specialists more than is necessary. 
He does not deal with skin affections, but there are other omissions 
less easy to justify. For example, no mention can be found of 
intestinal parasites. But this book must be judged by the value of 
its contents rather than its omissions, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that it is a worthy addition to Messrs. Lewis’s General 
Practitioner Series. 


Sick Children: Diagnosis and Treatment. By Donatp 
PATERSON. Second edition. (London: Cassell, 1937.) Pp. 600. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

The first edition of this book was good; the second is better. 
The statement that it has been revised is no empty claim. Not 
only are there some sixty more pages, but the make-up of the text 
has been altered and made more attractive. Whole sections such 
as that on diseases of the blood have been rewritten. All sections 
have been recast to include the latest available information. 

The author would be the last to claim that this book is a complete 
work of reference on pediatrics. It does attain the object he 
sought, namely to provide a compact, readable and accurate hand- 


book on diseases of children; as such it is strongly to be recom- 
mended. 


Protection of the Public from Aerial Attack. By The 
Cambridge Scientists’ Anti-War Group. (V. Gollancz.) Price 
2s. 6d. 

The first part of this book consists of a critical survey of the 
Government’s proposals for the safeguarding of the public from 
aerial attack, while the second part (nearly half) gives detailed 
descriptions of various experiments performed to test the efficacy 
of gas-proofed rooms, gas-masks, etc. Some of the experiments are 
very ingenious, but those depending on the smelling of amyl acetate 
admit the possibility of considerable experimental error. If we 
believe all the evidence this book contains, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the Government’s recommendations are not of much 
use. But however inadequate they may be, they are better than no 
recommendations, and the Cambridge scientists do not suggest a 
single way in which they might be improved. Besides this purely 
destructive criticism, the book contains much thinly-veiled anti- 
Government propaganda. 

The authors claim in the preface that the book has been written 
in the interests of peace. Sowing the seeds of panic in this country 
will not make any other country less likely to attack it. Peace is a 
product of order, and not of panic and chaos. 


Scalpel and Sword. By Sir James Exuiott, M.D. (Sydney: 
Angus & Robertson, Ltd.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 


In the last few years the public has been inundated with books by 
medical men. Many of them are much alike, but here is one coming 
from the other side of the world, which combines a travel book 
with the usual autobiography, and has much that is new and fresh 
to offer. 

The author has succeeded in packing into his life more adventure 
than will probably fall to the lot of most of us. As a small child he 
emigrated with his parents to Wellington, then a young city that 
would be unrecognizable to-day. There he grew up, and after 
vacillating between the Church, his father’s calling, and medicine, 
finally chose the latter, and set out on his course at the infant 
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University of Otago. Thence to Edinburgh, but he was not to 
complete his course in peace. The Boer War called, he answered, 
and as a student he assisted at a field hospital in combating enteric, 
not the effects of Boer bullets. 

Qualified, and home in New Zealand again, we next find him 
embarking on the ‘‘ Maheno’’ in 1914. This was one of the hospital 
ships the New Zealand people sent over, and she became one of his 
greatest affections. With him we rejoice that, two years ago, old, 
and sold to a Japanese ship-breaker, she ended her career, not as 
razor blades, but with her bones on a reef off Frazer Island, Queens- 
land. 

A gap of years, and then the author takes us on a trip to America 
to travel in superheated trains to a super-conference and super- 
hospitality. 

The book opens with a chapter on Maori history and a description 
of Wellington, and closes with a chapter entitled ‘‘ Roving in 
Maoriland”’. This latter chapter is more what one expects to find 
behind the brightly coloured covers of a Government Tourist Bureau 
pamphlet, except that it is better written, and that the author’s 
obvious love for his country peeps through. His description of 
native bush lives, but both this chapter and the first seem rather 
dissociated from the rest of the book, and are almost out of place. 

The first half of this book is the best—up to the end of the Boer 
War. Thenceforward he takes us less into his confidence, and 
tells us less about himself and his own impressions. With the 
fading of the personal touch the book loses some of the charm with 
which it begins. 


Who’d be a Doctor? By AntHony WeymMoutH. (Rich & 
Cowan.) Pp. 340. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


An unusual book, this, first because it is the only autobiography 
of a doctor since 1929 that has not been referred to in some publisher’s 
“ blurb” as a ‘‘second San Michele’’, and secondly for its odd 
personal cachet and ingenuous charm. Technically it is not well 
written, but this very fact enhances its intimate and unassuming 
effect. 

The author tells us of his student days, his professional experiences, 
his houses, his war work, his wife and children, as though he were 
chatting to us from the depths of an adjacent arm-chair. 

To be told anecdotes of the amusing things said by someone else’s 
children is normally enough to make the present reviewer hurl a 
book out of the window. In this one he finds himself disarmed. 

He is left with the feeling that Dr. Weymouth must be a very 
nice man, and what more, after all, should one ask of an auto- 
biography ? 


Heart Disease. By Paut DupLEY WuiteE, M.D. Second edition. 
(The Macmillan Co.) Pp. xxi + 774. Price £1 1s. 6d. 


This book is one of a series of Medical Monographs, published by 
the Macmillan Co. under the general editorship of Dr. George Minot, 
and like the others is a model of what text-books should be in the 
way of printing, lay-out, etc. 

Dr. White is well known in this country as the elaborator of the 
so-called American classification of heart disease, and it was through 
the first edition of this book that the classification became popularly 
adopted here. But, despite this, it will at first seem a little strange 
to the English reader in its conception. 

It is divided into four parts : ; 

(1) Cardiovascular examination ; symptoms and signs. 
(2) The incidence, causes and types of heart disease. 

(3) Structural cardiovascular abnormalities. 

(4) Disorders of cardiovascular function. ; 

This division calls, of necessity, for much repetition. Mitral 
stenosis, for instance, requires a discussion in each part. Further, 
the results of the ztiological factors mentioned in Part 2 provide a 
useful cross-reference to the etiology of the resulting factors in 
Parts 3 and 4. It may, too, be necessary to read parts of half a 
dozen chapters to follow a heart from its original bout of rheumatic 
fever to its end in failure. This objection is, however, more than 
counterbalanced by the fine descriptions of such clinical entities as 
hypertension, congestive heart failure, the heart in thyroid disease, 
gr usually statistical and from the author’s own experience, is 
given with extreme frequency, and gives one a feeling of security in 
accepting absolutely any statement in the book. In addition to 
this, there are many references at the end of each chapter, carefully 
divided under subheadings, and again into two further groups which 
might be described as classical and those which have appeared since 
1931. 
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This book is, in short, by far the best of its kind, and may be 
emphatically recommended not only to cardiologists, but to anyone 
to whom clinical medicine is both a science and an art. Let it also 


be read as an example of the best traditional style of English scientific 
prose. 


A Text-book of Medical Bacteriology. By R. W. FarrBRoTHER, 
D.Sc., M.D., M.R.C.P. (William Heinemann, Ltd.) Pp. 437 
Price 15s. net. 

As Fairbrother set himself the task of writing a text-book of 
bacteriology, it should avoid unnecessary detail, and confine itself 
to those aspects of the subject that are of real importance to the 
student of medicine. He has succeeded admirably and his book can 
be thoroughly recommended. It is divided into three parts: 
general bacteriology, including such subjects as the biology of 
bacteria, infection, immunity and the history of bacteriology ; 
systematic bacteriology, which deals with the individual bacterial 
species responsible for disease in man and the diseases produced by 
them ; and general technique, in which is given just so much of the 
detail of this part of the subject as is necessary for the ordinary 
medical student. 

In his preface Dr. Fairbrother expresses his debt to Topley and 
Wilson’s Principles of Bacteriology, and his book does in fact follow 
very closely the lines of that work. To say this is no disparagement. 
Topley and Wilson’s book is the best English text-book of medical 
bacteriology of medium size, but it is a larger and more expensive 
book than the average medical student wants, and contains much 
more than the minimum he must know. There was room therefore 
for a smaller book along the same lines, and this is precisely what 
Dr. Fairbrother has produced. 

The book is a convenient size and weight to handle; the print is 
large and clear, and the temptation to insert blocks of small print 
among the text has been resisted: there are good headings to the 
various subsections of the chapters and there are a number of 
excellent tables and illustrations. The coloured plates of bacteria 
are, however, rather misleading. They are drawings, and suffer 
from the usual faults of such in that both form and colour are too 
precise and sharp. 


Rose and Carless’ Manual of Surgery. Fifteenth edition. 
By Ceci, P. G. WAKELEY, D.Sc., F.R.C.S., F.R.S.E., and JoHn 
B. Hunter, M.C., M.Chir., F.R.S.E. Two volumes. (Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox.) Pp. xii + 1618, with 948 figures and 18 colour 
plates. Cloth. Price 30s. 

Since the first appearance of this work in 1898 a new edition has 
been called for each three years, and sometimes more frequently. 
Yet so quickly is surgery advancing that we are told that this new 
edition probably contains more important changes and additions 
than any other previous edition. 

Two new chapters have been added. The first is on Surgical 
Shock. The histamine theory of secondary traumatic shock is 
discredited, emphasis being laid on the local loss of blood and on 
vasomotor reflexes from the injured part. To combat the latter the 
practice of blocking nerves is advocated. 

The second new chapter is on the Surgery of the Sympathetic 
Nervous System. A series of ‘‘ romantic failures ’’, where accidental 
discoveries were made, has paved the way for the present operations. 

The value of ganglionectomy depends largely on the relative parts 
played by sympathetic spasm and actual organic disease in the 
production of symptoms. Thus a choice of fit subjects in such states 
as Raynaud’s or Hirschsprung’s disease must depend upon previous 
experimental investigation. Ganglionectomy has also definite value 
in some cases of intractable pain, notably in causalgia. 

It is pointed out that periarterial sympathectomy can be only 
an incomplete, though often a convenient operation owing to the 
two routes of sympathetic nerve supply to the larger arteries. The 
chapter ends with a technical description of the operations. 

The chapter on the Surgery of the Chest has been enlarged. 
Bronchiectasis receives more space, and a detailed account of the 
operation of lobectomy is included. The surgical treatment of 
angina by grafting a fresh blood-supply on to the heart is briefly 
discussed. 

Although these are the main additions, the whole book has received 
a very thorough revision, especially the chapter on X-ray and 
radium therapy. Many new and excellent illustrations have been 
added to the text. Our only regret is that such a famous book 
should be victim of Coronation decorations on its cover. Surely 
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surgery, at least, may be allowed to go her own modest way without 
borrowed feathers ? 


This is a fine edition, well worthy of its predecessors. 


Also received : 


THe Marin Points oF CHEMICAL WARFARE. By K. SHALLCROSS 
Dickinson, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Ph.C. (John Bale, Sons & 
Danielsson, Ltd.) Price 3s. 


Botany: Part I. Catechism Series. Fourth edition. ° (E. & S. 
Livingstone.) Price 1s. 6d. 
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Price.—On April 21st, 1937, to Mary, wife of Roy Kemball Price, 
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Hilda, wife of Dr. P. Thwaites, ‘‘ Durley Dene ’’, Whyteleafe—a 
daughter. 
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CoLTART—ASKEW.—On April 24th, 1937, at the Church of St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great, E.C. 1, William Derrick Coltart, F.R.C.S., 
to Margaret Askew. 
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Apams.—On May roth, 1937, at 4, Chiswick Place, Eastbourne, 
James Adams, M.D., F.R.C.S., aged 87. 

Breckett.—Suddenly, at Naivasha, Kenya Colony, whilst on a 
visit, Francis Henry Mears Allden Beckett, M.B., late of St. 
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